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WIDE, WIDE WORLD (Grade 7) 
ALL AROUND AMERICA (Grade 8) 

GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE (Grade 9) 
EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE (Grade 10) 
THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE (Grade 11) 
ENGLAND IN LITERATURE (Grade 12) 


EXPLORE WHAT THESE 
AMERICA READS 
ANTHOLOGIES GAN DO 
FOR YOUR STUDENTS... 


To help students feel at home with litera- 
ture—Selections by outstanding writers of 
past and present are grouped in ways thai 
encourage students to read for big ideas. 
Teaser headnotes and lively background 
essays give purpose to reading. Questions 
help stimulate class discussions that can 
lead to further understanding. 


...and grow in word power—A dictionary- 
type glossary at the back of each text gives 
help with new words met in the selections. 
“Know Your Words” exercises keep students 
moving ahead in vocabulary skills. 


To help them enjoy the reading they do— 
Illustrations appeal to students’ imaginations, 
help get them into the mood of a selection. 
‘Author's Craft'’and ‘‘Reader's Craft"’ 
articles take students behind the scenes with 
writers, strengthen their appreciation of 
techniques that make for good writing. 


... and use the ideas they meet in read- 
ing—Selections, organization, and study aids 
are designed to help students discover how 
ideas they meet in literature fit into their 
own lives. 


New help for English classes—America Listens 
to Literature recordings to accompany the 
America Reads anthologies. For a free folder 
listing the 135 selections recorded, ask for 4732. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Oallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, NJ 
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KNOWLEDGE 
ENGLISH 


A New Revised Edition... Now Better Than Ever 


ENGLISH ON THE JOB 


by Henry I. Christ and Jerome Carlin 


A new revised edition of the classroom-tested text for improved composition, 
grammar, and spelling. Utilizing the practical approach to the language arts 
in social and vocational contexts, English on the Job contains an abundance 
of drill material, activities, and illustrations. Answer key available. 

Class Price, $2.25 


Vocational English Book I and Book II Jochen and Shapiro 


Excellent for the “non-academically minded.” Contains pretests, assignments 
and achievement tests in units such as: “How to Succeed at Your Trade,” 
“Trade Magazines,” “Common Mistakes in Grammar,” “Expressing Your- 
self,” “Business Forms,” “Communication,” “Getting Along with People,” 
“The Dictionary,” “Use of Leisure Time,” and “Spelling.” 

Book I—Class Price, $1.65 Book II—Class Price, $1.98 


Your English Helper Arnold L. Lazarus 


A handbook of grammar, composition, and speech—a reference to literature 
and a guide to vocabulary-building, reading, and research. Contains self- 
improvement activities and exercises. Class Price, $1.35 


Your English Workbook Arnold L. Lazarus 


A well-constructed workbook covering grammar, spelling and usage. 
Class Price, $1.17 


Word Study for Improved Reading A. Allen Robbins 


A workbook full of vital exercise material designed to remedy shortcom- 
ings in word recognition. Attention is focused on words—combining the vir- 
tues of traditional drill with the most modern approach to a functional 
study of our living language. Class Price, $.99 


For complete catalog or approval copies, write to 


175 FIFTH 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY new 
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Six 
of ones 
half 
a dozen 
of 


the other 


A complete catalog is 
available from School Text 
Department offices in: 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
BURLINGAME 


Six Warriner books; half a dozen workshops . . . 
or both... 


Which do you prefer? 


You are probably familiar with both series: Warriner’s 
English Grammar and Composition series for grades 7 
through 12, and the six-book English Workshop series 
for grades 7 through 12. Each series takes a direct 
approach to grammar and composition, with clearly 
stated rules, ample illustrative examples and explana- 
tions, and a great abundance of drill. 


Some teachers prefer to use one grammar series in 
their classes and thus use either the Warriner text- 
books or the workshops. On the other hand, some 
teachers want both a textbook and a text-workbook 
and-—since each series is keyed to the other—use both. 
No matter how these two series are used—whether 
independently or together—they have proved to be 
most effective in the classroom. 


Each Warriner text is accompanied by a booklet of teach- 
ing tests (available at small cost), an answer key (to text- 
book and tests), and a teachers manual (the 7th- and 
8th-grade manuals are available now; the other four will 
be ready shortly). Each Workshop is accompanied by a 
booklet of mastery tests (provided without charge) and 
an answer key (to workbook and tests). 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 
CR 
BASIC LITERATURE PROGRAMS 
SPECIAL LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR SLOW READERS 
BIOGRAPHIES AND BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS® ¢ « « « 
DRAMA ANTHOLOGIES ¢ « ESSAY ANTHOLOGIES 
NOVELS AND COLLECTIONS OF NOVELSe e 
POETRY ANTHOLOGIES **SHORT STORY ANTHOLOGIES 
SPEECH TEXTBOOKSee SPECIAL GRAMMAR TEXTBOOKS 
© GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOKS « 
© *WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
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The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 
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“Wuat Tuou Lovest WELL REMAINS” 
Ruth G. Strickland 


A Puiwosopyy oF Lire Paper Roxane K. Riva 


Wuo Can LEARN GRAMMAR? 
Richard A. Meade 


AID FOR THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
Jerry E. Reed 


SHop TALK 


Senior Book Reports—Again 
Paul W. O'Dea 


Book Fair Morton A. Tenenbaum 
Haiku in the Classroom George R. Fegan 
Teacher Load in English Monte S. Norton 


A Weekly Theme with a New Twist 
Frank Dunn 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN 
SECONDARY EpucaTION: 1959-1960 
Ingrid M. Strom 
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Brian McKinney 
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The English Journal is published monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 


English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 per year. 


Single copy 55 cents. 


Postage is prepaid on all orders for the United States (and all other countries with the same postage rates). 
Extra postage is charged for Canada and for all other countries in the Postal Union at the rate of 48 cents 
per annual subscription (total $4.48). Remittances should be made payable to the National Council of Teachers 


of English by check, money order, or bank draft. The publishers expect to supply missing numbers 


free 


only when the losses have been sustained in transit, when the request for the missing number is made during 
the month following the month of publication, and when the reserve stock will permit. All business communi- 
cations regarding orders, subscriptions, single copies, and_ advertising should be addressed to the National 

Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. All and correspond- 


Council of Teachers of English, 


08 South 
ence about the contents of the magazine should be addressed to 


he English Journal, wight L. 


Burton, 


Editor, 402 Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Second-class postage F at Danville, 


Illinois, and at Champaign, Illinois. Copyright, 1961, by the National Council of Teachers o 


English. 
Printed in the U.S.A. 


George Eliot 

Charles Dickens 

Jonathan Swiit 

William Thackeray 

Thomas Hardy 

Jane Austen 

Daniel DeFoe 

W. Somerset Maugham 

Robert Louis Stevenson | 


Sir Walter Scott Foremos 


Percival Wren 


Charles Reade British 
Richard. Blackmor 


e 
John Bunyan Authors 


The Brontes now being published by 


Samuel Butler 
Oliver Goldsmith ‘co 


Pi PRESS 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS by Charles Dickens W.1002-90¢. A great comic 
masterpiece; an extravaganza of wonderful entertainment. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH by Charles Reade W.1003-90¢. An 
exciting realistic novel depicting 15th century Europe and a young man’s heroism. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY by Jane Austen W.151-45¢. Brilliant dialogue, gentle 
humor and clearly defined characters have kept this classic a favorite ever since 1811. 


BEAU GESTE by Percival Wren M.4190-35¢. An exciting story of the French 
Foreign Legion which has proved to be one of the great suspense novels of all times. ws 


For a copy of our new Educational Catalogue write to: 
Educational Department, Affiliated Publishers, Inc.,630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20,N.Y 
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CLASSIC WORKS 


BULFINCH’S MYTHOLOGY. All of the chapters from 
“The Age of Fable" and major portions of “The 
Age of Chivalry” and “Legends of Charlemagne,” 
abridged for students by Edmund Fuller. 75¢ 


PLUTARCH: LIVES OF THE NOBLE GREEKS and LIVES 
OF THE NOBLE ROMANS. Important selections, 
many of wats complete, edited by Edmund Fuller. 

Two volumes, each 50c 


RUSSIAN 


GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Norris 
Houghton. Short works from Russia's richest age of 
fiction. 50c 


GREAT STORIES BY CHEKHOV. Nine stories including 
Ward Number 6, My Life and The Kiss. 50¢ 


FOUR GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT NOVELS. Turgenev’'s 
First Love, Tolstoy's Master and Man, Dostoyev- 
sky's The Gambler and Chekhov's The Duel. 50c 


GREAT RUSSIAN PLAYS. A Month in the Country, The 
Power of Darkness, The Inspector-General, The 
Cherry Orchard, He Who Gets Slapped, The Lower 
Depths. 75¢ 


THE LAUREL DOSTOYEVSKY. Six of the master's 
greatest works in four convenient volumes: Crime 
and Punishment (75c), The House of the Dead (50c), 
The Possessed (95c) and, in one volume, Notes from 
Underground, Poor People and The Friend of the 
Family (75c). 


WAR AND PEACE and THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 
Authoritative modern abridgments by Edmund 
Fuller from the Constance Garnett translations. 

Each 60c 


iterature | 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


See the December and January issues of this maga- 
zine for complete lists of English and American 
literature available in Dell Laurel Editions. 


FRENCH 


GREAT FRENCH SHORT STORIES. Four centuries of 
superb French story-telling, edited by Germaine 
Brée. 50c 


VOLTAIRE: A Laurel Reader. Candide, Zadig, The 
Huron, Micromegas and seven other selections, 
edited by Edmund Fuller. 50c 


MADAME BOVARY. Flaubert’s classic novel with an 
introduction by Floyd Zulli, Jr. 50c 


BALZAC: A Laurel Reader. Five of the major shorter 
novels from La Comédie Humaine, edited by Ed- 
mund Fuller. 50c 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT: A Laurel Reader. Eleven short 
stories, an essay and the complete novel Pierre and 
Jean, edited by Francis Steegmuller. 


ITALIAN 


GREAT ITALIAN SHORT STORIES. An original and 
exciting survey from Boccaccio to the postwar 
generation of Italian writers, edited by P. M. 
Pasinetti. 


GENERAL EUROPEAN 


GREAT GERMAN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Stephen 
Spender. Kafka, Mann, Von Kleist and 14 other 
outstanding 19th and 20th Century German authors 
in brilliant modern translation. 50c 


WINTER’S TALES. Eleven superb works by the great 
contemporary Danish storyteller, Isak Dinesen. 35c 


THREE PLAYS BY IBSEN. Hedda Gabler, A Doll's 
House and The Wild Duck. 50¢ 


See also: SIX GREAT MODERN PLAYS. Further drama by Chekhov, Ibsen, Shaw, 
O'Casey, Williams and Arthur Miller (75c) and SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS. 
Fiction by James Joyce, Melville, Katherine Anne Porter, Gogol, Glenway Wescott 


and William Fauikner (50c). 


id” Laurel Catalogues please 


UREL EDITION 


750 Third Avenue, New York 1 


For Your. 

»NLY. 


start the new semester swith 


NEW LOOK at 
‘PUBLICATIONS from NCTE 


and get a new Tease on bei 


“BOOKS FOR you" 


A list of books—contemporary and 
classic—compiled on the basis of stu- 
dent recommendations, observations 
of students’ reading, and opinions of 
a selected committee. Included is an 
article, “After You Have Read a 
Book,” by G. Robert Carlsen. 


quantity discounts given 


Titles new and old, fiction and non- 
fiction, for the student to read for 
and information. Paper- 

ack and hard-cover books are in- 
cluded; “easy” books are marked. 


quantity discounts given 


recommended 
cadet reading 


“GOOD BOOKS” 


Books that are valuable and enjoyable as ~ 


literature recommended for Air Force ca- 
dets. An especially useful booklet for gifted 
students in high school as an illustration 
of college expectations. 


44 pp. booklet 60c 


“Reading List for College- 
Bound High School Students” 


Books college teachers would most like stu- 
dents entering college to read. 


packet of 25, SL 00 


Send to: 


A 


new list for leisure reading 


for Senior High School students 


@ Listed in categories such as Humor, 
Man and Science, Bat- 
tle 

@ Plus! The Quick Reference Shelf” 

. author, title, and publisher list 
of items of popular interest. 

® Plus! “Books the World Cherishes” 

. a selected list of timeless 
stories, poems, plays, and essays. 


155 pg. booklet 60c 


1960 Edition. A book list 


for junior high school students. 


Titles are listed under such cate- 
gories as Modern Youth, Folklore, 
Science, Sports, Animals. Brief 
commentary is — for each book 
as well as publish 


_109 pg. booklet 75¢ 


Still available— 
the original edition of 
“Censorship and 
Controversy” 


- Published in 1953. Contains the Coun- 


- cil’s official stand on selection of liter- 


ature along with suggested proced 
in meeting public criticism. 


ure 


56 Pg. booklet 


National Counce of Teachers of English 


_ 508 South Sixth Street 
tend with under $5. 


Iinois 
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NEW MATERIALS 
from NCTE 


@ The Lay Reader Program in Action 
An intensive study by Virginia M. 
Burke, University of Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee, of the program in Racine 
and Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 30c 


© Historical Linguistics in the Classroom 
—by Louis A. Muinzer 
Two sprightly, scholarly articles 
dealing with historical linguistics 
and linguistic changes. 50c 
© Iowa English Yearbook—Fall, 1960 
An outstanding collection of articles 
on the subject of world literature in 
the classroom. $1.00 
e@ The Relation of Linguistics to the 
Teaching of English—by Paul Roberts 
A plea for English classes to empha- 
size subject matter. Reprinted from 
College English. 20c 
®@ Needed: A Sequential Program in 
Composition—by Clarence W. Hach 
A proposal for a specific program in 
writing for students in grades seven 
through twelve. Reprinted from the 
November, 1960, English 


© Wired for Sound: Teaching, Communi- 
cations, and Technological Culture— 
by Walter J. Ong 
A discussion of modern trends in 
communications and what schools 
should do about them. Reprinted 
from College English. 20c 
®@ Michigan Freshman English Statement 
A report of surveys made of fresh- 
man English at seventy-five colleges 
and universities, and the implica- 
tions for high 20c 
© Characteristics + Award-Winning High 
An evaluation of = schools 
outstand: students in 
Tom . January 
Journal. 20c 
° Beginning Teachers 
<_ folio of helpful classroom pro- 
es—12 articles in all. $1.00 


Send your order to: 


National Council of 


Teachers of English 
508 S, Sixth St. Champaign, Ill. 


Please send remittance with orders 
under $5. 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT— 

with 

(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


Here are three of the greatest stories of 
survival to take their place with the 
other comparative classics: 


CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 


4 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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Now, for the first time, 


classics in a cultural setting .. . 


Stories, poems, and prose works by great writers provide a rich 
background for the classics in the new CLASSICS IN A CUL- 
TURAL SETTING Series published by the Educational Book Division 
of Prentice-Hall. 


In IVANHOE and A TALE OF TWO CITIES, the first two classics 
in this series, each novel is the nucleus of an exciting miniature 
anthology suitable for unit or thematic teaching. 


‘Lord Byron, Alphonse Daudet, Thomas Carlyle, Heywood Broun, 
Ernie Pyle, and a host of famous writers past and present re- 
define the themes of these classics for teen-agers. As students study 
these attractive miniature anthologies, they are asked to think 
about the people of the Middle Ages and the people of their 
everyday world . . . to discover what is meant by chivalry, ideals, 
courage, and confidence . . . to study the people of the French 
Revolution by comparing their attitudes and actions with those 
of people in other trying times . . . or to examine and re-inter- 
pret their understandings of the poor man, the aristocrat, the 
gentleman. 


In addition, you will find: 


@ comprehension and literary-skills questions on the text 
and supplementary stories, poems, plays, and prose 


@ a variety of writing, role-playing and dramatic reading 
experiences 


@ attractive line drawings and photographs inside—and 
dramatic covers outside 


@ historical data and biographical information 


IVANHOE and A TALE OF TWO CITIES, edited by Helen J. Estes, 
Merrill Howe, and Lee Wyndham. 


AVAILABLE SPRING, 1961 
BOTH CLOTH-BOUND AND PAPERBACK EDITIONS 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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In each enjoyable issue... 
effective learning experiences 
for your junior and senior 
high school students. 


dér’s Digest 
Edition 


The Educational Edition is expertly prepared for class- 
room use, with a 24-page bound-in Student Study Guide 
plus a 16-page Teaching Guide for you. 


Every month the Educational Edition offers you lively and 
practical teaching materials that 


Y stimulate critical thinking about the informative, 
timely content of Reader’s Digest 


V increase reading comprehension and speed 
V develop word power 
V motivate civic responsibility 


To meet the increasing demands for high-quality education—-use 
Reader’s Digest Educational Edition in your English classes. 


Write fo for piven Your Teaching 
DIGEST SERVICES, INC. / EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Pleasantvillé, New York 


POW ER your teaching! | 
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NEW Texts for 1961. . . 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 


By Richard A. Meade, Oscar M. Haugh, and Dorothy E. Sonke. 
This four-book English series is built upon the interrelation of all 
language arts: writing, speaking, listening, and reading. The 
series is designed to provide secondary-school students with a 
more effective means of using our language. Each book is divided 
into two parts, with the use of language presented in Part One 
and the structure of language developed in Part Two. Activities, 
exercises, and enrichment materials are designed to meet all levels 
of interest and ability. A Teachers’ Manual and Workbook are 
available for each text. 


THE CAVALCADE SERIES 


By Gunnar Horn. Carefully chosen selections from our literary 
heritage are included in this three-volume anthology series: A 
Cavalcade of World Writing, A Cavalcade of American Writing, 
and A Cavalcade of British Writing. Each unit of the books con- 
sists of a different literary form. Unit Introductions discuss the 
literary form to be studied. Each selection is preceded by the 
author's biography and is followed by discussion questions. 


NEWS IN PRINT 


By Homer A. Post and Harold Snodgrass. This text provides stu- 
dents with an introductory course in Journalism wt serves as a 
guide for the production of the school paper. It includes chapters 
on the organization of the news story, the editorial, writing head- 
—_ reading proof, newspaper make-up, circulation, and many 
others. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
ond Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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SEE A 


PROGRAM 
PRESENTED WITH 


SENSE - 


NOT NONSENSE 
for Grades 2 through 12 


NEW. 
BUILDING 


BETTER ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 


Here is a program which presents basic skills of grammar and usage 
solidly, specifically, and continuously. Each lesson is organized to 
motivate, teach, and review; however, chapter material is flexible 
enough to suit any teacher’s methods. Skills are maintained with 
periodic testing and additional drill. Enrichment activities challenge 


the advanced student. 


For further details write 


Row, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Elmsford, New York 


World Peace Through Friendly Letters 


Foreign Pen-Pal Program 
For All Your Students 


> — a letter-writing unit come to 
e. 

© Helps social study and other school 
departments. 

© Cements the ties of The Brotherhood 
of Man. 

© Improves hopes for “peace on earth; 
good will to men.” 

© Opens the gate to new cultural experi- 
ences. 

@ Makes your class the high light of stu- 
dents’ school careers. 


(Your students are crying for this 
opportunity. Ask them.) 
Our names of FOREIGN PEN-PALS are 
accurate and up-to-date; ages 12-16; all read 
and write English. 


Write for details and suggested gue for your 
FOREIGN PEN-P. PROGRAM. 


(A service for teachers only; 
please let us help you.) 


DYER'S PEN-PAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE 
PREP 


FOR STUDENTS GRADES 8-12 


Two intensive six week programs in READING 
and STUDY SKILLS for college-bound boys and 
girls. Class work and individual instruction for 
able students improve comprehension and rate 
of reading, vocabulary, spelling. Develop skills 
for taking examinations. Complete rec- 
reational program at each camp. In the Adiron- 
dacks, June 29 thru August 10 


SAGAMORE: 
Raquette Lake, grades 10, II, 12 
PINEBROOK: 

Upper Saranac Lake, grades 8, 9 


Address requests for brochures, or 
inquiries for professional staf 
positions to Leonard S. Braam, Dept. F 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER CAMPS 
610 E, FAYETTE ST., SYRACUSE 3, N. Y. 


CAMPS 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Dr. Thomas Clark Pollock, 


senior author and coordinator 


TIMELY— 


The English Commission of the College Entrance 
Examination Board in preliminary reports now urges 
increased attention to vocabulary development, writ- 
ing, and grammar. 


Vocabulary: a 4-year sequential program rich in prac- 
tical exercises. 


Writing: a minimum of “talk,” a maximum of 
models, guides, and exercises; a wholly 
new program of Sentence Improvement. 


Grammar: traditional in terminology, modified to 
take into account modern descriptive 
linguistics, with two chapters devoted 
to structural linguistics. 


TIMELESS— The basic skills of listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing are the center of attention in a carefully bal- 
anced program. 


The Macmillan Company 


Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco 
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New and Recent Texts to... 


A Testing Program For... 


1 

' 

® College Entrance Scholastic Aptitude Tests | 

®@ New York State Regents Examinations H 

Westinghouse Science Aptitude 

Examinations ' 

© Other Terminal and Scholarship H 

Examinations 

| Orgel. This new book makes it pos-} 
i sible to test and drill the student in} 
d depth in the all-important field of! 
i reading comprehension. The passages | 
and associated questions include every } 
.type used on the tests indicated above. 


Answers to all questions are provided. 

| An authoritative, readable survey ex- 

' plains clearly the techniques needed | 

for better reading and for successful | 

‘handling of Reading Comprehension 
questions. 

Net school price: ea $1.00; 

cloth $1 ‘60; 

Teacher’s Key available. | 


VOCABULARY WORKSHOP 
A Vocabulary-Building Program 


Shostak. A new workbook series that 
will guide and stimulate high school 
students to a substantial expansion of 
their working vocabularies. Arranged on 
a year-by-year basis, each book provides 
a program based on a carefully selected 
group of key words. Each word is applied 
and ye in a wide ig Al of exer- 
cises. Selection and anal eg type exer- 
cises widely used on College Entrance 
and other standard examinations are 
included. Each book comprises an intro- 
ductory Diagnostic-Test, a Final Mastery 
Test and Reviews at regular intervals. 
Net school price: 40c each 


Ninth Year & Tenth Year available now. Eleventh 
Year & Twelfth Year available soon. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Strong support... 
for sound building 


THE 
PROSE AND POETRY 
SERIES 


Grades 7-12 


a high-interest literature program 
strongly supported with varied and 
stimulating study aids — 
activities and exercises 
footnotes, glossaries, charts 
biographical material 
annotated reading lists 


For Grades 7 and 8, a unique two- 
level developmental reading plan 


For infermation, please write to: 


DEPT. N 12 


THE L.W. SINGER CO., INC. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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Save 


W. LOVE TEACHERS, even that disillusioning one who first told us 
St. Valentine never sent a valentine. He was a third-century martyr, she 
explained, and he could hardly have foreseen Arizona, the Valentine 
State, or O. Henry’s Jimmy Valentine or the kind of comic greeting card 
she had happened to receive that morning. 


Perhaps the medieval notion that birds began mating on the four- 
teenth of February led to the custom of exchanging messages of endear- 
ment on that day. St. Valentine, however, had nothing to do with it. Love 
is grand, said our teacher, but be sure of your facts. 


Her advice comes back to us when, as publishers of some of the 
world’s best writing, we think of the object of our affections: the written 
word. In the study of literature both feelings and facts are important. 
Our Reading for Enjoyment anthologies are carefully designed to help 
the junior high student respond to the emotional content of literature— 
and also acquire the fundamental knowledge and skills of reading. 


Thus these books develop the student’s capacity to appreciate the 
good writing of the past and to recognize quality in the writing of his 
own day. For instance, in the ninth grade volume, Literature for Life, 
the young reader can analyze the ingredients of suspense not only in 
such classic examples as Poe’s “The Tell-Tale Heart” and Noyes’s “The 
Highwayman,” but in the expert broadcasting script, “Sorry, Wrong 
Number.” 


All three handsome volumes in the series contain the classic and the 
contemporary in a balance and variety that lead the student from his 
familiar world to the greater world waiting to be. explored, from his 
individual thoughts and feelings to the thoughts and feelings that have 
moved others to excitement, laughter, achievement. 


Edited by teachers rich in experience, the Reading for Enjoyment 
anthologies offer the proper technical resources to support pre-reading 
and post-reading study. Their visual design is colorful, sensible, efficient. 


Tastes may change, but there is something that endures in Shake- 
speare, in Mark Twain, in Emily Dickinson; something that speaks 
immediately in today’s Wilder, Thurber, Sandburg. Knowing them helps 
a student to know himself, and to learn the meaning of excellence 
through experience. Even though St. Valentine never sent a valentine, 
we can’t help thinking he would approve this beginning of a teen-ager’s 
love affair with literature. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY is a time for 
glancing back at the path that is 
receding behind us. It is a time for 
looking intently at the road under our 


feet to see whether we are where we 
want to be, to find firm footing and 
avoid obstructions over which we 
might trip or ruts and pitfalls into 
which we might stumble. It is a time 
for looking ahead as far as our insight 
and foresight can take us along the 
broad highway of the future. 

The National Council of Teachers 
of English was founded fifty years 
ago by teachers who were convinced 
that through working together the 
teaching of English might be strength- 
ened. The majority of the Council’s 
members during the early years were 
teachers in secondary schools and col- 
leges. Gradually interest expanded to 
take in teachers in elementary schools. 
During the past two years our organi- 
zation and other organizations with 
similar interests have made a thorough- 
going effort to see the English pro- 


gram as a whole, from kindergarten 
through the graduate school. The re- 
port of the Conference on Basic Issues 
in the Teaching of English has laid 
squarely before us some of our present 
problems and presented some chal- 
lenging possibilities for the future. 

The fifty years behind us have 
brought many changes in schools and 
in life outside the school. Each year 
sees more students of all levels of 
ability in our schools and an extended 
span of planned education for each 
of them. The significance of the Eng- 
lish language, this language we teach, 
has expanded mightily during the last 
fifty years until it comes closer to 
being a worldwide language than has 
any language during man’s recorded 
history. The role of language in the 
lives of the students we teach and the 
role of the English language in the 
life of the world need to be looked 
at afresh in each generation and par- 
ticularly in ours. 
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Need For Articulation 


Of all the issues brought to the at- 
tention of teachers of English by the 
report of the Conference on Basic 
Issues, the one that has most effec- 
tively kindled imagination and effort 
is the need for an articulated program 
of English from kindergarten through 
college. Through the Anniversary 
Conference Tours members of your 
Executive Committee have visited 
throughout the United States and 
nee with many teachers. The en- 
thusiasm and interest that is being 
generated in the cause of better teach- 
ing of English is good for everyone. 

Concern for articulation in the pro- 

ram of English is not new. In his 
oe on The Teaching of English in 
the Secondary School, written in 1917, 
Charles Swain Thomas entitled one of 
his chapters, “Articulation of Elemen- 
tary-School English with Secondary- 
School English.”* All of us, he said, 
have the same common aims in the 
teaching of English: to develop power 
in expression and power in inter- 
In this endeavor we have 
ound it expedient to divide ourselves 
into groups labeled kindergarten 
teachers, elementary teachers, gram- 
mar grade (or junior high school) 


teachers, high school teachers, and 


college and university teachers. Each 
group has set about doing the work 
that needed to be done in its field. 
Working in our respective fields we 
have at times been baffled and vexed 
to find our notions of what we should 
do disturbed and our progress ham- 
pered. Because we are human we have 
looked to discover who was responsi- 


*Charles Swain Thomas, The Teaching of 
English in the Secondary School (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1917). 


ble for the disturbing conditions and 
have tended to lay the blame on the 
teachers who preceded us. In our 
calmer moments, we recognize such 
fault-finding as not only futile but un- 
just. These ideas expressed by Thomas 
in 1917 might be credited to us in 
1960. His motivation for putting his 
material into form was an invitation 
to offer to the students of Harvard 
Summer School a course in the teach- 
ing of English. Our motivation for 
considering an articulated program in 
the teaching of English is our recog- 
nition of the significance of the Eng- 
lish language in the lives of our young 
people and in society. 

The Conference on Basic Issues 
offers three reasons for the teaching 
of English: for its practical value, for 
its civilizing value, and for the love of 
it. We have always given attention to 
its practical value, though our con- 
cept of some aspects of it has changed 
through the years. We have only 
partially recognized its civilizing value, 
and teaching so that students study the 
language for the love of it is some- 
thing we must learn to do. 


There are important values and 
some cautions that need to be con- 
sidered in building an articulated pro- 
gram. Unique in our case is the fact 
that the program cannot start at 
ground level but must be erected on 
the floor of learned language which 
the child has built in his home and 
community. To some of the early 
stages of an articulated program I wish 
to direct your attention. 


Speaking and Listening 

Children come to school able to 
talk and to listen. We accept it as our 
task to make them literate. In our so- 
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ciety we measure literacy by the 
written word, though, as a Hindu 
teacher reminds us, there is also “a 
literacy of the spoken word—thought- 
fully spoken and thoughtfully listened 
to.” In these days when mass media 
continually pour forth sound, and the 
noise of life beats unceasingly on our 
ears, children need help with recog- 
nizing listening as a mental process—a 
process which requires effort and con- 
centration but which, practiced with 
discrimination and thoughtfulness, re- 
sults in satisfying interaction with 
other minds. Nor is emphasis on listen- 
ing new in our time. Epictetus called 
attention to its importance when he 
told: his followers, “Nature has given 
us one tongue but two ears, that we 
may hear ial others twice as much 
as we speak.” And Plutarch said, 
“Know how to listen and you will 
profir/Even from those who talk 
badly.” 


Traditionally, we have taken listen- 
ing for granted. No one fifty years 
ago thought of teaching listening. The 
nearest a teacher came to it was an 
occasional admonition to children to 
“pay attention and listen,” and those 
who failed to do so were penalized. 
Yet listening is too important to take 
for granted for it is through the ear 
that children learn their language and 
have their first experience with lit- 
erature. 


Speaking in the elementary school 
classroom of fifty years ago was legal 
only if it was done in answer to the 
teacher’s question or at her request. 
To whisper to one’s neighbor was a 


misdemeanor and to communicate 
through the writing of a note was a 
crime. Children were still expected to 
be seen, not heard. The teacher did 


all of the talking except for brief an- 
swers to questions. In most schools 
class discussion was unknown. Today 
we know that helping children learn 
to use speech effectively and confi- 
dently is highly important since so 
much of the work of the world is 
done in face to face contacts and since 
an individual’s personal, social, and 
vocational life is colored by his ability 
to use oral language. 


The child who learns to speak well 
can learn to write well if at first the 
emphasis is placed on ideas, not on 
mechanics. No child writes better 
than he talks. The child who rarely 
exercises his mind or his tongue in 
composing and uttering a well-con- 
structed complex or complex-com- 
pound sentence will mutilate such a 
sentence in reading it orally, will com- 
prehend poorly in reading it silently, 
and will be completely unable to put 
an equivalent sentence on paper. Oral 
language is the foundation on which 
the literacy of the written word is 
built. 


Language Growth 


If children learn the importance of 
meaning and communication at an 
early age, it is possible that they can 
learn the structural rules more easily. 
Any language has its system of signals 
by which the relationship of symbols 
is made known. In order to control 
the language, one must control the 
signals. It is quite possible that chil- 
dren can learn the structural linguists’ 
signals of stress, intonation, and junc- 
ture more readily than they learn 
parts of speech and the rules of tradi- 
tional grammar. 


Children need to learn that words 
are powerful things which can hurt 
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or heal, construct or tear down, build 
friendships or destroy them, create 
problems or solve them as well as 
carry information and turn the wheels 
of human interaction. Monologue is 
insufficient in human interaction. If 
discussion is to be fruitful, a quarrel 
settled, we must not merely talk at 
one another or about one another, we 
must talk to and with one another. It 
is, as Overstreet says, a minimum pro- 
gram for our civilized living together.’ 
Children can learn to respect language 
and take pride in using it precisely 
and well. 

A child builds himself as he builds 
his language. His concepts of himself, 
of others, of life on the earth, of man’s 
relationship with man take shape as 
he learns his language. We recognize 
the truth of the statement that a 
society is possible in the last analysis 
because the individuals in it carry 
around in their heads some sort of 
picture of that society.® Children be- 
gin at an early age to conjure up that 
picture. Experience, both real and vi- 
carious, provides the canvas and the 
colors. “Knowledge cannot be poured 
into a child’s mind, like fluid from one 
vessel into another. . . . Development 
of mind is by growth and organi- 
zation, not by external accretion.” 
These are not the words of a modern 
educationist. They are the words of a 
successful lawyer who in 1837 gave 
up a brilliant career in law and poli- 
tics to become the secretary of the 
newly created State Board of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts. Horace Mann 
recognized that children are growing 
organisms with drives, feelings, and 


*Harry Overstreet, The Mind Goes Forth 


(Norton, 1956). 
*Louis Wirth in Karl Mannheim’s Ideology 
and Utopia (Harcourt, 1955). 


interests of their own which we do 
well to recognize and build upon. 


Some among us who know what 
they want youth to be able to do 
when they enter college would have 
us start young children with the skills 
of manipulating letters and numbers, 
drill them thoroughly without regard 
to interest or understanding, make 
skills automatic, then move on to de- 
velop thinking, reasoning, discrimina- 
tion, and judgment. Life is not like 
that and children cannot be developed 


that way. What to the child makes 


sense and excites his interest is learned 
and retained; what does not is soon 
lost. The teaching of grammar is an 
excellent example. Most schools teach 
grammar every year from the fourth 
grade through high school, yet the 
college teachers of English complain 
that it has not been learned. It is 
equally true that the child who is 
drilled in the memorization and manip- 
ulation of numbers and processes but 
does so without understanding can be 
depended upon to take in high school 
no mathematics that is not required 
and to avoid it entirely in college. We 
ignore the child’s feelings, interests, 
and understanding at our peril. This 
does not mean that we teach only 
what the child wants to know. It 
means that we continuously open up 
new vistas and guide him as he moves 
forward. It means what Tennyson 
meant when he said in “Ulysses,” 


All experience is an arch where thro’ 

Gleams an untravell’d world, whose 
margin fades 

Forever and forever when I move. 


Schools cannot be mills for process- 
ing into children skills and knowledge. 
They must be places in which chil- 
dren develop skills in order to use 
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them for the adventure and excitement 
of further learning and for exploring 
their world. Every parent can testify 
that children are not motivated by 
long deferred or distant goals. A child 
needs satisfaction and fulfillment as 
he moves along; the fact that adults 
point out the goal in the mist on a 
distant horizon moves him not at all. 
He lives in today—he must do so be- 
cause that is the only way he can 
learn. Weaver, in his book, Jdeas Have 
Consequences, says, “It is our destiny 
to be faced originally with the world 
as our primary datum but not to end 
our course with only a wealth of sense 
impressions. Our cognition passes from 
a report of particular detail to a 
knowledge of universals. . . .”* We can 
no more build children by deciding 
what adults would have them be and 
planning from the top down than we 
can build a house starting at the roof. 
The strength of the foundation deter- 
mines in large measure the strength of 
the structure. That means that we 
must build not only skills but desires, 
interests, understanding, and above all 
values because these are the motivat- 
ing power in all human life. And 
these begin to develop at an early age. 


Milton said what we mean in Para- 
dise Regained, “The childhood shows 
the man as morning shows the day.” 
Ruskin expressed it too when he said, 
“Education does not mean teaching 
people what they do not know. It 
means teaching them to behave as they 
do not behave. It is not teaching the 
youth the shapes of letters and the 
tricks of numbers, and then leaving 
them to turn their arithmetic to ro- 
guery, and their literature to lust. It 


‘Richard M. Weaver, Ideas Have Conse- 
quences (University of Chicago Press, 1948). 
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means, on the contrary, training them 
into the perfect exercise and kingly 
continence of their bodies and souls. 
It is a painful, continual and difficult 
work to be done by kindness, by 
watching, by warning, by precept, 
and by praise, but above all—by ex- 
ample.” 


Concern with Values 


Clifton Fadiman has set forth an 
idea which makes good sense to stu- 
dents of child development. He says 
that the best place to teach philosophy 
is not in the university but in the ele- 
mentary school to the child from ages 
8 to 12. The child looks at the world 
with wonder: he wants to know how 
it was made, who made it, how he, 
himself, came to be and why, what 
makes people and animals differ from 
one another, why people behave as 
they do, how people think and feel, 
what it means to be good and truth- 
ful and brave. We can lead children 
to wonder about man and the universe 
and to understand and appreciate what 
great and wise people have thought, 
said, and done as they studied man and 
his world.® 

Each passing epoch has its special 
quality and its value system with 
which it indoctrinates its children. In 
our time, it would seem to be our 
faults and the less admirable of our 
values that are imposed on the chil- 
dren waiting their turn on the world’s 
stage. The boys and girls in our ele- 
mentary schools today will be at the 
peak of their powers in the year 2000 
and will live by the values we teach 
them. What Weaver has called the 
Great Stereopticon® brands its imprint 


‘Clifton Fadiman, “Maybe This Is a Crack- 
pot Idea,” The Instructor (January, 1957). 
"Weaver, op. cit., p. 93. 
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into children’s thinking ‘at an early 
age. The newspaper, radio, television, 
and the motion picture are a man- 
made cosmos of the world of events. 
For the average participant it is a con- 
struct with a set of significances which 
he does not think of examining. He 
accepts them as his pious forbears of 
the thirteenth century accepted the 
cosmos as they knew it. 


The various mass media which make 
up the Great Stereopticon present a 
version of life as controlled as that 
taught by the societies we condemn 
because of their control of the think- 
ing of their people. This version of 
life is sadly lacking in moral inspira- 
tion and in ethical and aesthetic values. 
Behind every story, whether in the 
newspapers or on television, is con- 
flict of some sort. Conflict is the es- 
sence of drama, to be sure, but the 
accentuation of differences and the 
disproportionate attention to misdeeds 
make criminals heroic and small men 
larger than life. Today all this is done 
with a reckless use of words which 
seems to depress and destroy what is 
good and to elevate what is coarse, 
weak, and vicious. 


The only way to raise standards in 
any field is to develop an audience and 
participants who demand higher stand- 
ards. We can help children become 
aware of their own growing sophisti- 
cation as they contrast a poor story 
on the screen or in print with a good 
story. They can learn to investigate 
the characteristics of the stories they 
find satisfying. It is not difficult to 
combine critical study of mass media 
with the development of composition 


skills through encouraging students to 


write to television and motion picture 
producers their forthright evaluations 


of acceptable and nonacceptable pro- 
ductions. 


The process of building values is a 
step-by-step process and the steps are 
small. The child is well on his way by 
the time he enters school. If he comes 
from a home where standards are 
high, the school can build on what he 
brings. If the home standards are low, 
the school must work to revise them. 
We cannot, in any case, develop skills 
and then move on to develop critical 
thinking, reason, and values. By that 
time it is too late. We have seen all 
too much in our time of the semi-bar- 
barian. He is literate, of course, but 
he has not learned to think critically or 
to relate his knowledge to moral ideas. 


Many Americans today would re- 
generate our country by beginning at 
the base and dealing with education. 
Some would reverse the stand which 
Rousseau took; would drive us back 
to the mechanical and artificial rather 
than stand for the rights of the spon- 
taneous and natural. 


The basic impulses of man have 
been described as two in number, the 
possessive impulse and the creative im- 
pulse. The possessive impulse tends to 
concern itself with the acquisition of 
material things and with power over 
others, and is a source of conflict and 
disharmony among men. This impulse 
is responsible for the hidden poverty 
of our lives, outwardly rich but 
starved within. The creative impulse, 
which is concerned with making and 
doing, gives direction and meaning to 
our activities and transforms life into 
an art.” Akin to that impulse and prob- 
ably a part of it is the desire to acquire 


"Joseph Hudnut, Architecture and the Spirit 
of Man (Harvard University Press, 1949). 
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knowledge and skill to build up one- 
self and to enlarge and refine one’s 
method of thinking and operating. 
The more creative an individual be- 
comes the more humane his attitude 
tends to be toward himself and to- 
ward society. 


Paul Hazard has said that we in 
America confuse the development of 
the soul with material progress; we de- 
plore the tendency toward uniformity 
and the disappearance of individual 
initiative, and denounce the dangers of 
a life that has only standardized work 
for occupation and only sports and the 
popular mass media for relaxation. Yet, 
he says, “The elite of the country, that 
long-suffering elite which rebels 
against any diminution of the spirit, 
surrounds the coming generation with 
a solicitude unequaled anywhere as a 
treasury of hope.”* There is a dichoto- 
my in our thinking regarding children 
and their education. We are not entire- 
ly clear as to our goals for children or 
how to attain them. 


Growth in Reading 


We do know that we want to make 
readers of children. A reader is a per- 
son who reads, not a person who can 
read. Therefore our teaching of read- 
ing must be such that children are 
hungry for books and happy in read- 
ing them. Reading must from the be- 
ginning be concerned with meaning. 
Learning to decipher words, while it 
is highly important, is only a portion 
of the process of learning to read. The 
controversy regarding the place of 
phonics in the reading program is at 
least as old as 1838 when Horace Mann 


wrote in his annual report, “. . . it 


‘Paul Hazard, Books, Children and Men (The 
Horn Book, Inc., 1947) p. 87. 


would seem quite as incredible, that 
any person should compel children to 
go through the barren forms of read- 
ing, without ideas; as to make them 
perform the motions of eating without 
food . . . when put to learning the 
letters of the alphabet first, the child 
has no acquaintance with them, either 
by the eye, the ear, the tongue, or the 
mind; but if put to learning familiar 
words first, he already knows them by 
the ear, the tongue, and the mind, 
while his eye alone is unacquainted 
with them.” And again, “An example 
of the purely mechanical part is ex- 
hibited in reading a foreign language, 
no word of which is understood; as in 
the case of Milton’s daughters, who 
read the dead languages to their blind 
father;—they, with eyes, seeing noth- 
ing but black marks upon white paper; 
he, without eyes, surveying material 
and spiritual world,—at once charmed 
by their beauties, and instructed by 
their wisdom.” ® We want our children 
to be charmed and instructed by their 
reading as they learn to survey their 
material and spiritual world. 


Hazard, a member of the French 
Academy, was impressed on his visits to 
America with our books and libraries 
for children. “What wonderful ef- 
forts have been made (for childhood) 
to safeguard it, to nourish its spirit, to 
provide the choicest foods for its curi- 
osity! Explorers set forth from Ameri- 
ca to all the countries of the world to 
bring back new story material. Artists, 
designers, engravers, painters from all 
the countries of the world arrive in 
America invited to decorate the pages 
of children’s books.”’*° 


*Horace Mann, On the Education of Free 
Men (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949). 

“Hazard, op. cit., p. 86. 
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Children love books because by na- 
ture they desire to know and to ex- 
perience. The stories in which they 
live help to form their philosophy of 
life. They need not only the stories 
from folklore and mythology, to which 
they will find allusions in adult litera- 
ture, but also the literature of child- 
hood—the stories of joy and sorrow, 
disappointment and fulfillment. Chil- 
dren need these stories to enter into 
their common humanity. 


Some aspects of the work in reading 
and literature in the schools of fifty 
years ago may reside in the memories 
of those of us whose school experience 
spans the years of the Council’s histo- 
ry. Contrasts are interesting to sketch. 
Books for children at the threshold of 
learning to read have gone full cycle— 
from content such as “I see a ball. It is a 
red ball.” through stories of The Little 
Red Hen and The Gingerbread Boy 
to today’s beautifully illustrated pre- 
primers and primers whose content is 
of the “Oh! Oh! Look, look!” variety. 
Content in reading textbooks of fifty 
years ago for older children included 
stories of “Androcles and the Lion,” 
“Bruce and the Spider,” “The Leak in 
the Dike,” and William Tell, as well 
as Kingsley’s Water Babies which some 
of us learned to thoroughly dislike not 
because of the story content but be- 
cause good readers had to mark time 
and “keep the place” while poor read- 
ers floundered through material far 
above their heads. Reading textbooks 
today contain a great variety of mod- 
ern as well as traditional stories. In 
good schools children are guided in 
selecting books that are challenging 
and satisfying. They are helped indi- 
vidually to read them with increasing 
skill and deepening comprehension. 


Some of us feel that the present day 
content of materials for beginning 
reading is boring to bright children, 
particularly to bright boys who do not 
easily tolerate such uninteresting ma- 
terial, and that we need to look again, 
not so much at methods of teaching 
beginners as at the content we give 
them. The teaching of reading beyond 
the beginning stage, through which 
children are taught to adapt reading 
skills to varying content and purposes, 
to read for meaning and for personal 
enrichment, marks a distinct advance 
over the work done fifty years ago if 
teachers follow the guidance of the ex- 
perts in the field of reading. 


Contrasts exist also in the field of 
literature. Poetry for young children 
fifty years ago consisted almost entire- 
ly of Mother Goose, and the poems of 
Robert Louis Stevenson with a sprin- 
kling from James Whitcomb Riley, 
Eugene Field, Edward Lear, and Lewis 
Carroll. Today there is a wealth of 
poetry written for young children by 
people who understand their interests— 
A. A. Milne, Rose Fyleman, Laura E. 
Richards, Rachel Field, and Eleanor 
Farjeon, to name only a few. 


Many of us remember the poems we 
were required to learn as homework 
fifty years ago—“Thanatopsis” (which 
none of us understood), “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” “To a Waterfowl,” 
Tennyson’s “The Brook,” Longfel- 
low’s “The Children’s Hour,” and 
long passages from his Hiawatha. It is . 
quite probable that many a boy de- 
cided at that time that poetry was not 
for him. And the fashion changes. Few 
anthologies today include the poems 
that were our literary meat fifty years 
ago. But the poetry that is available to 
young people today is of such variety 
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and worth that all of them can find 
poems which appeal enough so that 
they want to make them their own. 


If we are concerned, as is C. P. 
Snow,"* with the emergence of two 
divergent cultures in our society, that 
of the scientist and that of the human- 
ist—and the inability of each to enter 
with understanding and sympathy into 
the thinking of the other or even to 
communicate—the place to work on 
the problem is not at the college level 
when specialization has become not 
only an interest but a necessity. The 
place to give thought to it is at the 
earlier levels of education where hu- 
manistic points of view as well as those 
of science can be made a part of the 
experience of all. 


The Cultural Inheritance 


Perhaps the cultural inheritance into 
which we want all American children 
to enter is what Leon Howard of 
California has called the prevailing tra- 
dition in American literature—the in- 
destructible belief in the power of the 
human spirit. The literature available 
to children starts them on the road to 
this faith—faith in the power and in- 
tegrity of the human spirit to with- 
stand the corrupting forces of so- 
ciety.” 

Children know what they like in 
books. They seem to have a spon- 
taneous dislike for what is insincere 
and false, and they repudiate antago- 
nisms and hatred. The books they like 
help them to build a sense of humanity 
because stories in their books come 
from all countries. Hazard says, “Smil- 


“C, P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the 
Scientific Revolution (Cambridge University 
Press, 1959). 

“Leon Howard, American Heritage (Heath 
1955). 


ingly, the pleasant books of childhood 
cross all frontiers; there is no duty to 
be paid on inspiration. . . . Children’s 
books keep alive a sense of nationality; 
but they also keep alive a sense of 
humanity. . . . They understand the 
essential quality of their own race; but 
each of them 1s a messenger that goes 
beyond mountains and rivers, beyond 
the seas, to the very ends of the world 
in search of new friendships. Every 
country gives and every country re- 
ceives—innumerable are the exchanges 
—and so it comes about that in our first 
impressionable years the universal re- 
public of childhood is born.” ** 

The circumstances of living together 
in time and space have not made men 
peaceful. Man’s reason cannot be re- 
lied on to change his conduct. His 
heart and emotions can be neglected 
only with peril. If enough individuals 
the world over can build resistance to 
evil, “affirming and spreading and 
communicating from one to another” 
the will to goodness, then there will 
indeed be a new sense of world 
brotherhood. 


We have passed the stage when we 
need to give children books that ooze 
boredom—silly books or empty or pe- 
dantic books—books that paralyze the 
spontaneous forces of their souls. Chil- 
dren dislike books that talk down to 
them—but once they have found books 
that they like, they take possession of 
them, whether the books were written 
for them or not. Children want authors 
who believe in the reality of the ex- 
ternal world—who are interested in 
things as they are. “Their instinctive 
desire to drink deeply of life propels 
them in the direction of the values 
which give meaning to life--the moral 


“Hazard, op. cit., pp. 146-147. 
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and social values which time _ has 
proven to be our best safeguards.”** 

No language is richer in its resources 
than is English. No literature has more 
to offer people of all ages. We want 
our young people so to respect their 
language that they hold high standards 
for their use of it. We want to develop 
in them such love of its literature that 
they will continue to live with it and 
expand their knowledge and appreci- 
ation of it throughout their lives. 

In spite of the fact that we teach 
English to students from kindergarten 
through college we are not satisfied 
with the results of our teaching. Too 
many of our young people are content 
to use English badly. Too many of our 
college students take no work in 
English that is not required. Too few 
of our good students do major work 
in English and too few of them pre- 
pare to teach English. What we teach 
is important and the way we teach it 


“Ibid., p. 147. 


is equally important. We cannot afford 
to alienate our students from the stand- 
ards and the literature we wish them 
to love. 

Three lines from Ezra Pound may 
hold the key to the attainment of our 
goals: 


What thou lovest well remains, 
the rest is dross 

What thou lov’st well shall not be 
reft from thee 

What thou lov’st well is thy true heri- 
tage.*® 


We recognize that the task of learn- 
ing English is a task of long duration, 
running through all the years of formal 
education and out into life beyond the 
school. The civilizing value of teaching 
English can be realized and we can 
hope that our young people will set 
higher and higher standards for their 
own growth and continue to study 
English “for the love of it.” 


*Ezra Pound, “Libretto,” The Pisan Cantos, 
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A Philosophy of Life Paper 


Roxane K. Riva 


The laborious library or “research” paper is not the only profitable long paper 
which senior high school students may be asked to write. Mrs. Riva, who teaches 
at the West High School, Madison, Wisconsin, describes a type of writing assign- 
ment in which students must rely only on the cogency of their own thoughts. 


Anthropos Apteros for days 

Walked whistling round and round the Maze, 
Relying happily upon 

His temperament for getting on... 


T= ADOLESCENT, conforming non- 

conformist, cynical sentimentalist, 
blithely strolls whistling through the 
maze of existence, too concerned with 
the size of his feet to think about God. 
The excerpt from Auden’s poem cap- 
tures the crux of the entanglement of 
modern society: confusion, or worse, 
oblivion to goals, guiding ideals, direc- 
tion. How much of humanity—how 
many of the most principled and con- 
scientious among us—are “relying 
happily upon” our temperament in 
problems of a social and ethical nature? 


Certainly the confusion is one to 
which our teenagers are most suscepti- 
ble, having reached a socio-psychologi- 
cal point which itself creates a good 
deal of confusion. So many of them are 
immobilized at the border between 
childhood and adulthood, wanting 
simultaneously the best of both worlds, 
and too often being forced to accept 
the worst: on the one hand undergoing 
what they believe to be the humilia- 
tions of the child’s role, and on the 
other seeing, Holden Caulfield-like, be- 
cause of the emphases of our mass 
media, too much of the uglinesses and 
superficialities of the adult’s world. 


Thus teenagers urgently need to 
clarify their values, their position in, 
their outlook upon their world. And 
for gifted teenagers the need is still 
more pressing. The gifted, first of all, 
adore ideas anyway. They read Dur- 
ant’s Story of Philosophy like the 
Bible. They strike off into passionate 
personal studies of massive subject 
areas, attempting to master them com- 
pletely: Eastern religions, World War 
II, Etruscan art. They set out to build 
electronic computers of their own de- 
sign. (And succeed!) They organize, 
at the ages of eleven and twelve, a 
group which they call “seminar,” 
which meets over cokes to discuss the 
world scene, capital punishment, inter- 
marriage, religion, good and _ evil. 
“She’s beautiful,” said a senior of his 
prom date, “and she has a cool sense 
of humor, but she’s just not interested 
in any important questions. She could 
be, I think, but these things just don’t 
seem to bother her yet.” They adore 
opportunities to reassert their speed 
and acuity in solving problems, in de- 
tecting fallacies or inconsistencies, and, 
generally, simply to hash out an issue 
in informal argument or formal debate. 
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They are, however, like the young 
man quoted above, often rather con- 
scious of their intellectuality. They 
affect the costume and the language of 
the Beatnik. They fill the walls of 
their rooms with the poems of Stephen 
Crane. They set themselves to memo- 
rize opus numbers and composition 
dates of every musical composition 
they hear. And far too often, despite 
an apparently great stream of intel- 
lectual activity, their adoration of 
things intellectual is limited to abstrac- 
tions, principles, ideal cases. They con- 
ceive of an overwhelming, truly 
Platonic love for all of mankind, and 
dedicate themselves to humanitarian- 
ism, but they cannot speak to their 
parents except in anger or resentment. 


And so superior students’ greater 
ability and concern with ideas render 
them particularly subject to the ado- 


lescent, truly the human, need to ex- 
amine their thinking—and themselves. 
Why not, then, enable these students 
to formulate and express their values 
“ an extended paper, a philosophy of 
life? 


Purposes of the Paper 


Writing such a paper may permit 
them the astonishing discovery that 
they haven’t ever, really, consciously 
thought about the particular problem 
of their relation to their friends, their 
interpretation of freedom, or of their 
duty to their families. They may learn 
to recognize some of the disparities 
between their ideals and their practice: 
Stealing is wrong. But taking supplies 
from the office for personal use is not. 
Cheating is wrong. But sometimes you 


must, to keep up with competition.. 


Segregated housing is wrong. But 
property values—and besides, the Bible. 


... Thus the writing of this paper can 
lead our adolescent to a serious ex- 
amination of himself and his world. 
And it can lead even our inquiring, 
self-examining, gifted student to recog- 
nize and acknowledge his intellectual 
self-deceptions. “On the whole,” wrote 
one student, “I think I have possibili- 
ties, but that I am not quite satisfied 
with the results to date.” 


Furthermore, this assignment affords 
opportunities for the exercise of some 
communication skills infrequently em- 
phasized in the classroom. First of all, 
independent thought in an extended 
paper. At the University of Illinois 
High School, where I first used this 
assignment, the student body is almost 
entirely gifted.’ With courses, whether 
experimental or traditional, geared cor- 
respondingly to students’ abilities and 
interests, the extended paper, usually 
the research paper, is a form relatively 
familiar to the students. And yet, when 
it comes to choosing between their 
sources and themselves for both the 
words and organization of their ma- 
terial, even the most aggressively indi- 
vidualistic and critical turn suddenly 
modest (let us never say lazy), as do 


*IT can see no reason why this assignment 
cannot be equally successful with heterogeneous 
groups. Papers ~~ received from students 
of average ability contain, of course, less pro- 
found al Bg expressed in less apt lan- 
guage, and tend to be either more highly 
general or more detailedly anecdotal than those 
of the gifted. But the essential value to the 
students of the thinking and writing processes 
involved can hardly change. 


With homogeneous or average groups, 1 
suggest that the teacher place greater emphasis 
on the personal (this is what you believe, your 
values) than on the universal, and that he re- 
assure students that they need discuss only areas 
which they personally believe to be vital. These 
emphases will help provide security and retain 
interest for the intellectually timid or the stu- 
dent of average ability. 
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teenagers everywhere, and find a need 
for the maternal security of another’s 
words and organization. Uncredited of 
course. But the essential requirements 
of this extended paper are, for a 
change, original subject matter and 
independent thought. 

And it is as an exercise in more or 
less formal expression that this assign- 
ment can emphasize another neglected 
skill. Teenagers too frequently associ- 
ate formal style with the scientific, 
the dispassionate, the dull. In this 
paper, however, formal expression 
must be wielded to communicate flesh- 
and-blood belief and emotion, in an 
examination of that most fascinating 
of all objects of contemplation, one- 
self. Formality does bloom alive for 
many of the students: “Essentially we 
are all alone in the world,” writes one, 
“living our own lives, thinking our 
own thoughts, feeling our own emo- 
tions, each with a separate being, mind, 
and heart. . .” Of course there are in- 
evitably the near breaches of style that 
carry simply by their vividness and 
freshness: “If one conforms in status, 
in job choice, and in morals, one can 
have more influence in his community 
to change what he doesn’t like. No- 
body listens to a turtle-necked crack- 
pot when he says the U. S. is deca- 
dent. . .” 

The assignment, then, presents chal- 
lenges in terms of length and organiza- 
tion, and substantially emphasizes two 
skills often neglected by adolescent 
authors in longer papers: original con- 
tent and a graceful, lively use of for- 
mal style. And it promotes some vitally 


necessary thinking. 


Preparation for the Writing 
Classes may be prepared for the as- 
signment in a variety of ways. Any 


group which spends more than four 
hours discussing literature or their own 
writing together must inevitably probe 
to the backbone of their own beliefs 
and attitudes, and most usually, in high 
school at any rate, tangle themselves 
in at least one violently controversial 
philosophical discussion. These are the 
times to probe, and gently push, and 
to direct enthusiasm toward the later 
paper. “Are you sure you could co- 
ordinate that line of thought with the 
ideals you propose as a citizen of a 
democracy?—with the way you act to 
your family?—with what you said last 
week about man’s need for love?” 
“Sure I could!” replies the emotion- 
ally involved, and goes home and real- 
ly tries to coordinate. These are the 
times to have students work out and 
express individual theories in a shorter 
paper. Or, if time really presses, simply 
to throw out a teaser: “There’s so 
much involved in this problem, and 
sO many opposing points of view— 
Maybe later this year we can take time 
to really untangle our various views 
of the whole area.” 

An outside reading list, particularly 
one devoted to great world novels, 
may ease into the assignment: 


One of the most important steps to 
maturity is the formulation of values 
and ideals. In the course of the se- 
mester, you will do much thinking 
about these; eventually you will try 
to formulate your own. 


And a written or oral composition de- 
riving from the reading may start the 
student thinking about problems of 
ideas and ideals: 


Each person has his own ideas about 
what constitutes the three or four 
most important things in life. As you 
read your book choose one of the 
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main characters (or the author) and 
try to determine what these three or 
four things are for him. Then, in a 
carefully written, well organized es- 
say, either— 

1. State these. Develop your gen- 
eralizations by one of the follow- 
ing: 

a. quotations of statement or 
dialogue, properly foot- 
noted 

b. mention of actions or in- 
cidents 

c. brief summaries of signifi- 
cant incidents 

Of 
. Choose one of these. Develop as 
above, and compare or contrast 
with your own attitudes toward 
the same concept. 


Rich and frequent discussions of 
ideas then, stemming from literature, 
student writing, or even the passing 
scene: these should elicit the student’s 
interest in the problem of his philoso- 
phy. Opportunities to work his beliefs 
into little systems (or perhaps to 
vehemently deny the validity of philo- 
sophical systematization) and oppor- 
tunities to struggle with the expression 
of his ideas and reactions on paper— 
these will set him on his way in the 
actual process of writing, so that he 
may be less appalled by the formidable 
title “A Philosophy of Life” and may 
recognize the paper as something he 
has done before, on a smaller scale to 
be sure, but for the most part with 
success. 


The Assignment 

The specific assignment of the paper 
may be staged in an equally varied 
number of ways. The teacher may lead 
off from a discussion of either a work 
dealing with philosophy and the prob- 
lems of thought, or a work which, 


again, would elicit excited discussion of 
one particular problem area. For the 
former, an excellent lead-off poem, 
one which in itself often occupies a 
full fifty-six minute class period of 
discussion, and my favorite, is Robert 
Graves’ vivid assertion of man’s con- 
tinuing need to know, regardless of the 
confusion, complexity, and mystery of 
the world before him: 


WaAkrNING TO CHILDREN 


Children, if you dare to think 

Of the greatness, rareness, muchness, 
Fewness of this precious only 
Endless world in which you say 
You live, you think of things like this: 
Blocks of slate enclosing dappled 
Red and green, enclosing tawny 
Yellow nets, enclosing white 

And black acres of dominoes, 
Where a neat brown paper parcel 
Tempts you to untie the string. 

In the parcel a small island, 

On the island a large tree, 

On the tree a husky fruit. 

Strip the husk and cut the rind off: 
In the centre you will see 

Blocks of slate enclosed by dappled 
Red and green, enclosed by tawny 
Yellow nets, enclosed by white 
And black acres of dominoes, 
Where the same brown paper parcel— 
Children, leave the string untied! 
For who dares undo the parcel 

Finds himself at once inside it, 

On the island, in the fruit, 

Blocks of slate about his head, 
Finds himself enclosed by dappled 
Green and red, enclosed by yellow 
Tawny nets, enclosed by black 
And white acres of dominoes, 

But the same brown paper parcel 
Still untied upon his knee. 

And, if he then should dare to think 
Of the fewness, muchness, rareness, 
Greatness of this endless only 
Precious world in which he says 
He lives—he then unties the string. 
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For less advanced classes, one may use 
Heine’s “By the Sea.” 


More ways of introducing the as- 
signment: a simple reminder to the 
class of the many joint philosophical 
probings hitherto cut short by the bell 
or a pressed schedule, and a mildly 
happy (excess enthusiasm on the teach- 
er’s part, it is truly written, is sure 
death to an assignment) suggestion that 
here is your chance, once and for all, 
to say what you think, or to see if 
you know what you think. Or (and at 
this point one is permitted a somewhat 
broader grin by even the most sophisti- 
cated) to see if you think. 


“But it’s always changing,” they will 
say. “In a couple of years I'll think 
totally differently. Why, from day to 
day I change my mind!” 


“Plus ¢a change ...” the teacher will 
think to himself, and say, “Exactly. 
And catching it, in flight as it is, will 
do you no good. Right?” 


And the class will be off, usually, 
on a discussion of what they may gain 
from such an assignment. The list of 
advantages, impressive even without 
hints and pushes from the teacher, will 
quiet even the advocates of mutability, 
the majority of whom are simply en- 
gaging in a bit of sophistry for the 
sheer perverse joy of obstructionism. 

The explanation of the paper itself 
may emphasize its similarity to the re- 
search paper in treatment of content 
and in technique of writing, Through- 
out his life, students may be told, man 
is exposed to all sorts of ideas on all 
sorts of subjects. This is the raw ma- 
terial: experience, whether it is first 
hand experience, observation, or the 
observations of others—writers, for ex- 
ample. The intelligent man picks, ex- 


amines, pares, discards, modifies, and 
then incorporates his ideas into a uni- 
fied, but ever evolving philosophy, 
just as the researcher selects, modifies, 
and incorporates. Like a research 
paper, this will require patience and 
long term acquisition of notes. 


Class Procedures 


The hurdles of initial attitudes and 
motivations past, the teacher may pro- 
ceed according to class climate and 
class sophistication in research paper 
writing. The following mechanical 
procedures have expedited the assign- 
ment in my particular climate. 


Students must keep all notes on 
three-by-five cards (or, for the eco- 
nomical, paper cut to size), one idea 
to a card of course, labeled initially 
with two topics, more to be added later 
in the organizing of notes. The first is 
the area of philosophy to which they 
have relegated the idea (ethics, meta- 
physics, and aesthetics have proved 
sufficient to order most observations; 
these terms are defined and discussed 
briefly in class); the second is a one- or 
two-word summary of the specific 
subject area treated. Students turn in 
a minimum of ten cards a week for 
about five weeks. During this time the 
class is engaged in literature study, 
which not only provides “meat” for 
their cards, but substantially gains by 
their conscious focus on idea, and idea 
“for me.” These cards are collected 
and checked briefly each week, and 
graded plus, check, or minus on the 
bases of quality, form, and quantity. 
Students are consistently grateful to 
the teacher, of course, for writing 
a few personal comments on their 
ideas. Both the specifying of a number 
of cards and the checking on them 
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have proved a tremendous boost to 
the inevitable natural inertia of at least 
a quarter of the class. 


Entries on the cards themselves vary 
widely, from the most simple diary- 
narrative of an incident, with a per- 
sonal reaction or question, to the most 
abstruse, abstract, and universal ques- 
tionings. Sources, as well, vary. Card 
entries may be reactions to or borrow- 
ings from a list of highly varied philo- 
sophical readings from which students 
may choose their outside reading for 
this period.? Most frequently they are 
reactions to specific social situations 
and interactions. In the accumulation 
of material, students should be encour- 
aged not only to sit and ponder and 
abstract ideas fully blown from them- 
selves, but to develop the habit of in- 
tellectual reaction to the totality of 
their experience. 


Often, of course, they slip into the 
adolescent’s favorite occupation (and 
perhaps his most pressing need), con- 
fession and self analysis, and thereby 
threaten to turn the paper into psy- 
chology rather than philosophy: “I 
get depressed so easily,” one will write. 
“Things that other girls just laugh 
off hurt me deeply, and can ruin my 
whole day.” But this examination 1s 
excellent; one feels glad to have stimu- 
lated it; and a reminder in the margin 
of the card, usually at least, can pre- 
vent this analysis from dominating the 
paper itself. It can often, as well, guide 
to the missing next step, the formula- 


?The list includes such references as Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and Isaiah in the Old Testament, 
Gibran’s The Prophet, Maugham’s The Sum- 
ming Up, Durant’s The Story of Philosophy, 
Cabor’s What Men Live By, Russell’s Unpopu- 
lar Essays, and standards like Plato’s Dialogues 
and Bacon’s Essays. 


tion of principle on the basis of this 
deeply felt emotion. Our sensitive 
young lady may mean, “Since I am so 
agonizingly sensitive to even uninten- 
tional rudeness, I believe deeply in the 
— of considering people’s 
feelings”; or “. . . in the importance 
of thinking wae speaking”; or even 
“.. . in the extraordinary ability of 
man to inflict pain on his fellow man.’ 


Once this majority of notes has been 
assembled, some class time can be de- 
voted to subsequent writing of the 
paper. I have found it useful to require 
that students turn in an outline of their 
paper, and then a first draft, each of 
which is checked briefly and returned. 
Both of these, along with the original 
cards, come in for a second time with 
the final paper. This check system, 
along with repeated insistence upon 
substantial, visible improvement be- 
tween the first and final drafts, results 
amazingly often in a carefully polished 
final paper. 


The papers themselves can be im- 
pressive testimonials to the effective- 
ness of the assignment in stimulating 
thought and reaction. They may be 
amusing, 


Instead of tightly organized orthodox 
utterances such as the Lord’s Prayer, 
I find myself turning more naturally 
to ‘bull sessions’ with the Divine 
Spirit. 

or startling, 


Sometimes I think that the point of 
living is just to use one’s potential to 
the utmost. Maybe an idiot who has 
finally mastered the art of tying his 
shoelaces has come closer to achieving 
something than all the people with 
potential “who never use it. 


But most consistently, they are inspir- 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Who Can Learn Grammar? 
Richard A. Meade 


Teachers have argued much over what grammar to teach. Through research, 
Professor Meade suggests that a more important question is, “What students 
should study any formal grammar?” Dr. Meade is a professor of English educa- 


tion at the University of Virginia. 


Gnce 1900 the grammar content of 

the secondary school curriculum has 
been the subject of much research. In- 
vestigators have questioned the value 
of grammar study for improving the 
written and oral use of language; they 
have tried to discover the particular 
items of grammar that might be useful 
in improving writing and speaking; 
they have sought to find whether 
knowledge of grammatical principles 
is long retained. However, it has been 
assumed usually that all high school 
youth would be exposed to whatever 
grammar served as curriculum content. 
No studies, it seems, have investigated 
the relationship of mental ability to 
grammar learning, although grammar 
has always been a part of a subject 
required of all students, bright, aver- 
age, and dull alike. 


Although, generally, all students 
have faced formal grammatical study, 
much classroom experience testifies 
that certain students, apparently the 
more intelligent ones, learn grammar 
very well and also at a relatively fast 
pace. Yet other students, apparently 
those of less than superior intelligence, 
never seem to learn it at all, regardless 
of how often they try. Because of this 
lack of learning by a large number of 
students, numerous schools, in a frantic 
attempt to produce mastery of gram- 
mar, have presented all items of gram- 
mar to all students in all high school 


years. Other schools have offered a 
program of selected items in selected 
years, and still others have placed all 
items in certain years and omitted 
formal study in other years. Such pro- 
grams, however, have not related 
grammar study to the mental ability 
of the learner. 


To what extent have these questions 
been posed: Are there some students 
who can learn grammar in a relatively 
short time because of their high degree 
of intelligence? What degree of in- 
telligence does it take to learn gram- 
mar? Are there some students who 
because of their lower degree of in- 
telligence cannot learn any items of 
grammar? Are there some students 
who because of their degree of in- 
telligence can learn some items of 
grammar but not others? 


Experimental Testing 


Tests given in the spring of 1959 to 
all seniors in a Virginia high school 
revealed information about the extent 
of their grammar learning in relation 
to their intelligence. The English pro- 
gram of this typical consolidated high 
school of 1210 students had regularly 
required grammar study of everyone 
during each high school grade. Both an 
intelligence test and a grammar test 
were administered. Also, an interest 
inventory was used to discover 
whether the grammar learning of these 
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students related to their particular in- 
terests. 

Students took the intelligence test 
and the interest inventory on the same 
day and the grammar test on another 
day. Since there were absences on both 
days, 104 students of 132 took all tests. 


Tests administered were the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity, Ad- 
vanced Form, the California Interest 
Inventory, and a grammar test com- 
piled from several standardized lan- 
guage tests. Since it was the purpose 
of this research to consider the ability 
to learn grammar in a formal manner, 
it was impossible to use any one pub- 
lished test in its entirety. All tests ex- 
amined contained parts that tested 
usage rather than grammatical knowl- 
edge. To assure validity and reliability, 
however, it was necessary to have only 
standardized test items. 

With the permission of the pub- 
lishers items came from four stand- 
ardized language tests: (1) California 
Language Test, Advanced, Form W, 
(2) California Test of English Usage, 
Form A, (3) Greene-Stapp Language 
Abilities Test, Form BM, and (4) 
lowa Language Abilities Test, Inter- 
mediate Test, Form A. 

The one hundred and eleven items 
selected were judged to test for knowl- 
edge of grammatical principles, not 
for just the usage of correct forms. 
Samples of these items by titles of tests 
from which they came follow: 


From the California Language Test, 
Advanced, Form W:' 

The student was to select the correct 
response from two alternatives. 


‘E. W. Tiegs and W. W. Clark, California 
Language Test, Advanced, Form W_ (Los 
Angeles, California: California Test Bureau, 
1957). 


1. “Candy” is (‘the subject, *the ob- 
ject) of the sentence below: 
Ivan bought candy with his money. 

2. The word “at” as used in “at 
home” is (‘a preposition, ’an ad- 
jective). 

3. The word “they” is a (‘relative, 
*personal) pronoun. 


From the California Test of English 

Usage, Form A:? 

The student was to select one of four 

reasons for supplying a punctuation 

mark at a point indicated by parenthe- 
ses. 

1. Sentence: My aunt () the family’s 
authority on gossip, was 
sipping her tea. 

Reasons: 1. Set off appositive ele- 
ments with commas. 


2. Set off contrasted 
word or words used 
in pairs with com- 
mas. 

3. Use a comma after 
an introductory sub- 
ordinate (depen- 
dent) clause when 
additive (nonrestric- 
tive). 

4. Place commas be- 
tween coordinate ad- 
jectives. 


2. Sentence: The matron uses her 
work time () she seldom 
wastes her leisure time. 


Reasons: 1. Use the semicolon 
between two inde- 
pendent (main or 
principal) clauses 
not connected by a 


*H. D. Rinsland, R. W. Pence, Betty S. Beck, 
and R. L. Beck, Test of English Usage, Form 
A (Los Angeles, California: California Test 
Bureau). 
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coordinating con- 
junction. 

Set off an introduc- 
tory expression when 
additive (nonrestric- 
tive) with a comma. 
Set off parenthetical 
(independent) ele- 
ments with commas. 
Separate the coordi- 
nate clauses of a 
compound sentence 
with a comma when 
the clauses are con- 
nected by one of the 
coordinating con- 
junctions. 


From the Greene-Stapp Language 

Abilities Test, Form BM:°* 

The student was to indicate which of 

four alternatives applied to a given 

sentence. 

1. Sentence: Will write a longer 
letter when I have 
more time and more 
exciting news. 

Alternatives: 1. The sentence is 
correct. 
Add a subject to 
make the fragment 
a sentence. 
Add a predicate to 
make the fragment 
a sentence. 
Add an_indepen- 
dent clause to make 
a sentence. 


Falling down and 
breaking my arm, the 


Sentence: 


*Harry A. Greene and Helen I. Stapp, 
Greene-Stapp Language Abilities Test, Form 
BM (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1952). 


doctor set it in a 
plaster cast. 

Alternatives: 1. The sentence is 
correct. 

2. Change a dangling 
participle to an ad- 
verbial clause. 
Leave out a word 
or phrase that re- 
peats an idea. 

Make the verbals in 
a sentence of like 
construction. 


From the lowa Language Abilities 
Test, Intermediate Test, Form A:* 
The student was to indicate the part 
of speech of the underlined word by 
making a selection from five alterna- 
tives. 


1. The children were very happy. 
2. We were excited until after the 
train started. 


He is too young to go alone. 


Possible responses: 1. noun, 2. 


pronoun, 3. adjective, 4. adverb, 
5. verb. 


These 104 seniors had studied gram- 
mar in a formal way throughout their 
high school careers. How many high 
school seniors like them can make a 
creditable showing on a grammar test? 
Of course, “creditable showing” must 
be defined. Someone might contend 
that unless a student can attain a per- 
fect or nearly perfect score on a 
grammar test he has not performed 
creditably, for surely a person does not 
know what a noun is unless he can 

*‘H. A. Greene and H. L. Ballenger, lowa 
Language Abilities Test, Form A (Yonkers-on- 


Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 
1948). 
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identify one with a high degree of 
regularity. Yet for years teachers have 
promoted from grade to grade those 
students who could average as much 
as seventy-five per cent on tests and 
assignments. Therefore, attainment of 
correct responses for seventy-five per 
cent of the items was considered a 
“creditable showing” on the grammar 
test. 

It is recognized, however, that unless 
a student has a better knowledge of 
grammar than this “creditable show- 
ing” represents, it will probably be of 
little use to him, although he may pass 
an English course. Since this test con- 
tained 111 items, 83 correct responses, 
or 75 per cent of the total, constituted 
a “creditable showing.” 


Results 


The 104 seniors were divided into 
four quartiles in accord with their in- 
telligence quotients, with 26 students 
in each resulting group. Ranges for 
these groups were as follows: first 
quartile, 75 1.Q. to 93 1.Q.; second 
quartile, 94 1.Q. to 103 I.Q.; third 
quartile, 104 1.Q. to 113 1.Q.; and 
fourth quartile, 114 I.Q. to 152 LQ. 


The median I.Q. was 104; the total 
intelligence range was from 75 I.Q. to 
152 LQ. 

A glance at the results for the vari- 
ous interests revealed by the California 
Interest Inventory indicated that there 
was little likelihood of a positive cor- 
relation of significance between any of 
these interests and grammar scores. 
Correlation coefficients were com- 
puted for manipulative interests and 
verbal interests. Of all possible in- 
terests, verbal interests would be most 
likely to have a positive relationship 
with grammar learning. However, a 
coefficient of .05 was obtained for 
verbal interests, and a coefficient of 
.04 for manipulative interests. While 
positive, these correlations are so low 
as to be meaningless. These findings 
are, of course, consistent with the bulk 
of research studies dealing with the 
relationship between achievement and 
interests, since correlations in this area 
have always been low. 


Consideration of the grammar scores 
by intelligence quartiles revealed cer- 
tain facts that appear to have real 
significance. As shown in the table 
below, 27 students from the total 


GRAMMAR TEST PERFORMANCE OF 104 HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
BY INTELLIGENCE QUARTILES 


Intelligence 
quartiles 


Number of 


“creditable 

showing” 
114 L.Q. to 152 LQ. 16 
104 1.Q. to 113 L.Q. 8 
94 1.Q. to 103 L.Q. 2 
75 1.Q. to 93 LQ. 1 


Total number of students "7 


students having a 


Number of stu- Total number of 
dents not having a students 
“creditable 
showing” 

10 26 

18 

24 

25 

77 


Chi square = 24.56, significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
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group made a “creditable showing,” 
as defined above. Seventy-seven stu- 
dents (74 per cent) did not answer 
correctly as many as 75 per cent of 
the items. In the first quartile, with an 
intelligence range from an I.Q. of 75 
to an 1.Q. of 93, one student received 
a creditable rating; 25 did not. In the 
second quartile, range 94 LQ. to 103 
I.Q., two students received a creditable 
rating; 24 did not. In the third quartile, 
range 104 I.Q. to 113 L.Q., eight stu- 
dents received a creditable rating; 24 
did not. However, in the fourth quar- 
tile, range 114 1.Q. to 152 LQ., 16 
students received a creditable rating as 
compared with 10 who did not. 


When a difference is cited, it is 
necessary to know whether it is statis- 
tically significant. Could chance alone 
have caused this group of students to 
register the proportion existing be- 


tween those receiving a creditable 
showing and those not receiving such 
a rating? The chi-square technique, 
when applied to these data, indicated 
that the existing difference was signifi- 
cant at the .01 confidence level and 
was not likely to have been caused by 
chance factors. Obviously, the signifi- 
cance of the overall difference was 
produced in large measure by the re- 
sults for the first and second intelli- 
gence quartiles, where the greatest 
differences for the separate quartiles 
existed. ' 


i 

Although it cannot be said that the 
differences cited here were produced 
solely by the pists degrees of in- 
telligence of the four groups of 
students, it is true that a positive re- 
lationship existed between degree of 
intelligence and extent of grammar 
learning. The coefficient of correlation 
between the intelligence scores and 


the grammar scores was .50, significant 
at the .01 level of confidence. Also, 
as the level of intelligence decreased, it 
was accompanied ws a sharp decrease 
in creditable performance on the 
grammar tests. 


Of course, it has always been real- 
ized that mental ability and learning 
are related. Yet the results reported 
here lead one to suspect that intelli- 
gence may have a greater relationship 
to the learning of principles of gram- 
mar than to learning in other subject 
areas that all students are required to 
take. The fact that there is such a 
marked decrease in creditable ratings 
as one goes from the fourth quartile to 
the first seems highly significant, es- 
pecially since the success of students 
in the first and second quartiles was 
so very limited. Is there such a marked 
decline in successful performance in 
other areas of learning required of 
students of all levels of intelligence? 


A Tentative Recommendation 


Formal grammar has been retained 
as a phase of general education in the 
majority of secondary schools, and 
any attempt to do without it has met 
with sharp negative reaction from both 
teachers and parents. One reason for 
this reaction may be that certain re- 
search studies suggested that grammar 
study is useless for all students, the 
bright as well as the dull. Apparently 
teachers have felt, even if they could 
not always offer real proof, that stu- 
dents who have really learned gram- 
mar have benefited from it. Since 
teachers appear to act in accord with 
this feeling, and since students with 
superior ability may well acquire a 
beneficial sensitivity to language struc- 
ture, perhaps a satisfactory solution to 
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the perennial grammar problem would 
be to teach grammar to those students 
whose intelligence enables them to 
learn it with relative ease, but to omit 
it from the curriculum of those stu- 
dents who have little chance of learn- 
ing it to any useful extent and to 
relieve them of all necessity of dealing 
with grammar as an abstract study. Of 
course, they would continue to have 
abundant practice both in oral and 
written expression and in usage of cor- 
rect forms. Although the term gram- 
mar is sometimes used to include almost 
all phases of English, here it refers 
only to study of language structure. 

Grammar content differs from that 
of any other aspect of the subject of 
English in that there is no substitute 
which can replace it in the curriculum. 
When a teacher faces the fact that 
Silas Marner is so difficult that cer- 
tain students cannot read it, he has 
literally hundreds of books from which 
to choose a replacement, and if he 
wishes to do so, he can approve a 
different replacement for each student. 
With a phase of grammar knowledge, 
though, the situation if different. The 
concept of the noun clause in any one 
of its uses cannot be replaced by any 
other content. The alternatives are 
only two: (1) to keep this content, or 
(2) to eliminate it. 

Of course, it should be recognized 
that linguists have proposed structural 
linguistics as a new way of analyzing 
language. As yet there is no proof that 
this “new grammar” will be mastered 
by students of average or below-aver- 
age mental ability. If teachers agree 
that the new method of language 


analysis is the only correct way of 
looking at words and their relation- 
ships, then certainly schools should in- 
corporate it at once into the content 
of English. Whether its use will solve 
the problem presented here, though, 
is a question not yet answered. 

The data of this article do not ap- 
proach learning probabilities for the 
various items of grammar. It may be 
that an average student who cannot 
understand the concept of passive 
voice may understand with some de- 
gree of facility the concept of sentence 
predicate or verb. Consideration of the 
performance of these high school 
seniors seems to point only to the pos- 
sible conclusion that those of average 
or below average intelligence had very 
little chance of learning the abstract 
principles of grammar with which they 
had been presented during their high 
school years. 

Investigation is needed to establish 
clearly the relationship between mental 
ability and the learning of grammar, 
whether traditional or structural. If 
this relationship is clearly positive, as 
the data presented in this article sug- 
gest, it would seem only logical to ad- 
minister secondary school classes so 
that (1) those students who can learn 
principles of grammar have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so without suffering 
the tiresome repetition of content 
which bright students have often had 
to face, and (2) those students who 
have little chance of succeeding with 
the learning of grammar have this 
content eliminated from their curricu- 
lum. 
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AID for the Teacher of English 


Jerry E. Reed 


AID is an abbreviation for automated instructional devices. An experiment in 
Denver has convinced Mr. Reed, supervising teacher of English in the Denver 
Public Schools, that “programmed” textbooks can be a valuable help to the 


teacher of English. 
oT HIs Is a good idea; you learn as 
you go along.” 

“If I had had this last year, I 
wouldn’t be going to summer school.” 

“I learned more this morning than 
I did all last year.” 

These comments, which amazed the 
teachers who heard them, were typical 
of the reactions of high school pupils 
who had just completed their first ex- 
perience with automated teaching—in 
this case, a programmed textbook. 

Automated instruction, through 
which the learner acquaints himself 
with factual subject matter by means 
of an automated instructional device, 
has rapidly and forcefully established 
itself on the educational scene. It is 
perhaps the one issue which excites the 
most emotional reaction on the part 
of teachers since merit pay. The wise 
teacher will realize that every new 
idea must be tried and proved—one 
way or the other—in order to improve 
teaching. The oft-repeated question, 
“Do you think a machine can ever re- 
place a teacher?” is not important, The 
obvious answer is “Of course not.” 
While automated means of instruction 
may present factual materials effec- 
tively, they cannot impart wise use of 
knowledge to pupils. Only a very hu- 
man teacher can help pupils work 
toward wisdom; with efficient instruc- 
tional aids, his success may be greater. 
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Viewed as a means of reducing teacher 
load and of providing more time in 
the classroom for discussion and appli- 
cation of knowledge, however, auto- 
mated instruction merits a thorough 
investigation. . 

Almost all teachers have heard the 
term “teaching machines.” Fewer are 
familiar with the “programmed text- 
book.” Both terms refer to devices 
with a common purpose—to help the 
pupil learn. Machines, then, should be 
thought of as “learning machines,” and 
all such devices, similarly, are “auto- 
instructional.” The emphasis is on the 
learner, who acquaints himself with 
factual knowledge with the aid of the 
automated device. 


What Is ‘‘Auto-Instruction’'? 


Auto-instruction presents a body of 
subject matter in a carefully prepared 
sequence of questions, to which the 
learner must respond at every step of 
the way. As soon as each response is 
completed, the learner may check his 
thinking against the correct response; 
errors are corrected immediately. Us- 
ing one of the. well-known, less ex- 
pensive machines, the learner turns a 
knob or lever which brings the first 
“frame” into view. A frame is a short 
paragraph which presents an item of 
information and is followed by a ques- 
tion to be answered or a statement to 
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be completed by the learner. He writes 
his answer to the question in a window 
of the machine. At the next turn of 
the knob, a transparent shield covers 
the learner’s answer so that it cannot 
be changed, and a black shield dis- 
appears, revealing the correct answer. 
The student then compares his answer 
with the correct one, and, if he erred, 
he may reread the question, thinking 
through the reason(s) for his error. 
When he is satisfied that he under- 
stands, he turns the knob again, the 
second question appears, and the proc- 
ess is repeated. 


Some elaborate machines have been 
devised and many are already on the 
market. A few electronic wonders, 
after an incorrect response, automati- 
cally shift the learner’s attention to a 
series of questions designed to remedy 
the faulty reasoning which led to the 
incorrect response. The machine, of 
course, makes no diagnosis; it simply 
follows the directions of the “tutor,” 
or programmer—the human being who 
has devised the questions. The pro- 
grammer, then, assumes an awesome 
responsibility. He must present the 
factual materials to be learned in such 
small steps that almost any learner may 
understand; he must take care to pre- 
sent only the important facets of any 
body of knowledge, weeding out those 
portions which are not pertinent; and, 
for the more elaborate machines, he 
must anticipate every kind of response, 
right and wrong, which might be 
made. Having done this, he analyzes 
the reasons for each kind of erroneous 
response and then provides a series of 
questions which overcome the miscon- 
ception shown by the learner’s re- 
sponse. When the supplementary ques- 
tions have been answered by the pupil, 


he is then back to the place where he 
would have been had he answered the 
original question correctly. 


The philosophy of auto-instruction 
can also be used in the writing of a 
book, with provision for the immediate 
response of the pupil at every step of 
the learning process. The writing of 
“programmed textbooks” has been 
undertaken in areas of modern mathe- 
matics, psychology, statistics, spelling, 
critical reading, French, chemistry, and 
English skills—to mention only a few. 
The programmed text presents in- 
formation and a question (frame #1) 
to the pupil on page 1, the answer to 
which the pupil writes on a separate 
answer sheet. He turns to page 2 and 
checks his response with the correct 
answer. As with a machine, he goes 
on to the second question (frame #2) 
on page 2 only when he is satisfied that 
he understands the first step. There 
are several “levels” on each page; the 
pupil works through all frames in the 
book at Level A and returns to page 1 
for Level B. As many as ten levels have 
been programmed on one page. 


Obvious advantages of the textbook 
are its flexibility and its unit cost (far 
less than the least expensive machine). 
The machine is usually in a fixed place 
in the school. There 1s little flexibility 
in its use, and pupils must be scheduled 
carefully into the machine room. A 
programmed text, on the other hand, 
is so flexible that it may be studied 
anywhere in the school building and 
may be carried home. The pupil who 
is learning factual information about 
the library, for example, may move 
to different shelves in his own school’s 
library with his programmed text in 
his hand. As he reads and responds to 
items about the card catalogue, the 
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numbering system, the vertical file, and 
the reference shelf, he reinforces his 
learning by observing how these areas 
of his library are organized in com- 
parison with the conventional plan of 
libraries. A machine is limited in other 
ways: it is much more expensive than 
the average textbook, it is more cum- 
bersome, and it is susceptible to me- 
chanical failure. In addition, most 
machines do not permit a pupil to 
retrace his steps, while a programmed 
text obviously lets the pupil review— 
as often as he needs to—the steps which 
led up to the point of his difficulty. 


The major advantage of most ma- 
chines over the programmed textbook 
is that students cannot “peek” at the 
correct answer before they give their 
own responses. The programmed text- 
book necessarily trusts the pupil to 
respond before looking at the correct 
answer. Preliminary research, however, 
has indicated that, once pupils are ac- 
quainted with the automated technique 
and they understand that it is designed 
to help them learn more effectively, 
they do not cheat. Proper orientation 
to the approach, coupled with a com- 
plete absence of reward or punishment, 
convinces the pupils that they get from 
their programmed textbooks only 
knowledge. When they find that they 
may learn easily from this approach, 
they prove to be anxious to learn. 
Obviously, the automated book would 
save little teacher time if the teacher 
were required to review, grade, and 
record results of every student’s efforts 
in this text. Pupils must understand 
that they can cheat only themselves. 


Teachers can readily see three of 
the major advantages of automated 
instruction. Most obvious is the fact 
that all pupils will be able to move 


ahead at their own best rates. Bright 
pupils will not have to wait for group 
instruction to come to a point where 
they will again be challenged and in- 
terested; slow pupils will not give up 
because the group instruction is mov- 
ing too fast for them to understand. 


A second major advantage is the 
built-in guarantee of concentration on 
the part of the learner. Because the 
pupil ust construct a response at each 
tiny step of the way, his mind cannot 
wander; he must read and sometimes 
reread the question in order to re- 
spond to it. He must “recite” far, far 
more often than he ever would in any 
classroom. 


The third, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, advantage of the automated 
approach is that the pupil knows im- 
mediately whether his response is right 
or wrong. Psychologists have been 
telling teachers for years that learning 
must be reinforced, and the sooner 
after learning the better. Using a ma- 
chine or a programmed textbook, the 
learner knows within seconds whether 
his response is acceptable or not. When 
he has the correct answer (as he does 
most of the time), the immediate con- 
firmation of his accuracy has the effect 
of praising him and encouraging 
further growth. When he errs, he 
corrects his thinking immediately, 
thereby preventing the necessity to 
“unlearn” misconceptions at a later 
time. 


The Denver Experiment 


What subject matter is appropriate 
for learning through the use of auto- 
mated instructional devices? Some who 
have been working with this technique 
claim that any body of oeeniiaiioe 
which may be taught at all can be pre- 
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sented in this way. Others adopt a 
more Cautious attitude and suggest that 
a well-programmed text which helps 
the pupil to understand the factual or 
the tangible areas of a given discipline 
is all that one should hope for. The 
answer remains to be given through 
extensive experimentation and trial use. 


During the summer of 1960, six ex- 
perienced teachers of the Denver 
schools set themselves the task of 
writing the items to be contained in 
programmed textbooks for the study 


of the mechanics of English. They ' 


soon realized that the potential of the 
automated approach could be realized 
only if the steps in the programming 
process are worked out with extreme 
care. The right questions must be asked 
at the right time, and the steps must 
be small enough to permit the poorest 
pupil who can read to learn effectively. 
This chore is by far the most difficult 
in the automated teaching process. To 
build an effective series of questions 
for the pupil, the programmer must go 
through the following steps: 


1. Determine in detail the behavior 
expected of the pupil. 
. Outline subject matter in terms 
of the expected behavior. 
3. Present the material in very small 
steps. 
4. Assure response of pupils at 
every step. 
5. Reinforce pupils’ learning of 
each concept. 
6. Use material on a trial basis with 
individual pupils. 
7. Refine the presentation in terms 
of responses of individual pupils. 


Nm 


It will be inferred that, when a pupil 
makes a mistake (Step #6), the pro- 
grammer assumes that it is the fault of 


the program. The step is too large, the 
explanation too involved, the language 
misleading or confusing. Often, the 
programmer feels that such an assump- 
tion is unwarranted, but forcing one- 
self to operate under that assumption 
usually results in a clearer, better ques- 
tion when Step #7 has been com- 
pleted. 


After five weeks of work, there 
emerged in Denver some 2800 items 
covering sentence structure, each of 
the eight parts of speech, capitalization, 
and punctuation. Work was started in 
the areas of spelling, development of 
vocabulary, and literary terminology. 
Present plans call for a period of 
thorough tryout for the new materials 
in junior and senior high school classes 
during the 1960-1961 school year. The 
major goal of the tryout period is the 
refinement of the items in the texts. 
To refine the materials, teachers will 
seek the answers to a number of ques- 
tions: 


1. What obvious changes need to 
be made in the present materials? 

2. How will the materials be used 
most effectively? 

3. How much and what portion of 
the content must be done in 
class?) What may be done as 
homework? 

4. How may the knowledge gained 
through a programmed textbook 
be used most effectively in the 
classroom to improve writing 
and speaking? 

5. What role must the teacher play 
to reap maximum benefit from 
the use of programmed text- 
books? 

6. How long will it take average 
students to complete each text? 
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. What is the place of practice or 
drill? How shall it be incorpor- 
ated? 

. What is the most desirable order 
of presentation of skills? 

. At what grade level is the 
presentation of such materials 
most beneficial? What variations 
should be made for later grades? 

. What provisions need to be 
made at retention of new 
knowledge gained through the 
automated approach? 

. Should all pupils get all items 
correct, or is there advantage to 
the pupil who makes some 
errors? If so, can we determine 
an optimum error rate? 

. What will be the obvious needs 
in the area of teacher education 
(or re-education) to capitalize 
upon the advantages of auto- 
mated learning? 


We in Denver seek the answers to 
these and related questions in the hope 


of teaching the language arts more 
effectively. We may anticipate that 
effective use of programmed textbooks 
will require more extensive and more 
skillfully defined knowledge of the 
English language on the part of each 
teacher. Certainly, it seems obvious 
that teachers will be forced to more 
detailed and careful study of the char- 
acteristics, the history, and the litera- 
ture of their language. Some of the 
time for such study will be gained 
from a reduction of the time formerly 
devoted to endless, mechanical check- 
ing of pupils’ exercises and papers. It 
is the writer’s conviction that many 
teachers will welcome the challenge 
to spend more out-of-school hours in 
the kinds of reading and study which 
add to their store of knowledge and 
which sharpen and deepen their sense 
of values. Automated instructional de- 
vices hold out the hope that, for the 
average teacher of English, this role is 
just around the corner. 


A Philosophy of Life Paper— 


(Continued from page 86) 


ing. In common sense simplicity, 
For the most part, I find life an in- 
teresting and rewarding experience, 
one that is quite enjoyable. I think 
it’s a shame that so many people refuse 
to enjoy life and make the most of 
their stay on earth. 


and in abundance and beauty of feel- 
ing, 
My aim is to live my life as fully as 
I can, and yet be aware of life itself 


as I live it from day to day. The true 
secret of life can be found only in 
absorbing, feeling, and experiencing 
life from the living things around you. 


Here are young minds making their 
way to an awareness of themselves, of 
their universe, and of that elusive, 
everchanging, but all important per- 
ception, their relation to it. Here is 
our adolescent awakening to the 
greater world, the world he must in- 
herit. May he be ready! 


Senior Book Reports — Again 
Paul W. O'Dea 
Arlington High School, Arlington Heights, Illinois 


So much in the way of negative criti- tempt to make book reports “fun,” e.g., 
cism of book reports has been set forth literary coke parties—presumably the bi- 
recently in the pages of the Journal and carbonated version of the eighteenth 

af elsewhere in NCTE proceedings that century London coffeehouse—or TV 
one is likely to forget that the main quiz shows—surely more “rigged” than 
target of such criticism has been the the real programs ever were. Perhaps 
“conventional” book report in which a some English teachers, avid readers in 
student is obliged to do little more than youth, remember that golden day after 
establish, either in writing or in speech, — the last graduate course when they could 
that he has indeed read the book. I be- read a novel “merely” for their own en- 


f lieve, with such critics, that there are joyment, accounting to no one for theme, 
* other ways of establishing that the read- symbols, etc. (By that time, of course, 
1 ing job was done and of ascertaining the concept of enjoyment had been much 

; other equally important aspects of novel revised, and the book one had enjoyed 

reading. so much in his youth appeared laden 
In the first place, I am sure that most With faults and thus no longer appealin 
English teachers would agree that the ‘ the trained reader. As for myself, I Il 
best kind of book report would be a take the real Moby Dick, however diffi- 
discussion between the teacher and the Cult, and leave the whaling story to 

a student shortly after both had read the others. ) 

; novel on which the report is to be made. Let us review the facts: (1) most teen- 
. Obviously, this type of report is rarely agers have not, do not, and will not ever 
ae possible. like to write meaningful evaluations of 
“4 At this point I might as well confess their reading; (2) most teenagers like to 
mt myself a reactionary. Having read most read but are not trained to get the most 
a and having experimented with some of out of challenging reading material; and 

ie the ingenious schemes for “individualiz- G ) me all teenagers like to talk about 
ing” book reports, I still cannot devise their reading even to a teacher, provided 
such “individualized” book reports with- they are not subjected to an Inquisition. 

: in the framework of an already over- And let us make the most of those facts. 

: crowded course of study. Also, I look I have sometimes surprised a class by 
fe with suspicion upon schemes which at- flatly stating, “Whether you have en- 
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joyed—in the broadest sense of that word 
—the book you have read is of primary 
importance to me. However, it is of 
secondary interest to me as a classroom 
teacher here today. After all, if a far 
more capable person than I—the author— 
has not done his job, how or why could 
I now persuade you that you should have 
enjoyed the book? My primary interest 
today must be limited to seeing how well 
you have read the book. Perhaps this 
has something to do with your enjoy- 
ment or lack of enjoyment.” To critics 
of this approach let me say in some de- 
fense that early in the year I provide a 
guide to reading by brief commentary 
upon each of the books in the reading 
list, giving indications as to the content 
of the novel and its status in terms of 
literary reputation. 

I will lead the horse to water, and I 
will try to make him drink as deeply as 
he can. But what he drinks will be water 
and not any saccharine solution designed 
for easy digestion. As for the palatability 
of it all, I think I'll leave that to Jane 
Austen, Charlotte Bronte, Charles Dick- 
ens, et al. After all, they have done rather 
well in the past. 

In any case, the main value of a stu- 
dent’s inhabitation of the world of a 
novel will never be known by any 
teacher, however ingenious his approach 
to book reporting. And I suppose this is 
the ultimate justification for required 
reading for any kind of student. There- 
fore, it seems to me we must begin with 
a recognition of the irony that a student 
may receive a next-to-failing grade for 
a book report on a novel which in fact 
has changed entirely the direction of his 
thought. 


A Reporting Technique 


But to specifics. What follows is an 
outline of a technique which I have used 
for the last four years with varying de- 
grees of success on the twelfth grade 
level. Basically, I impose a discipline in 
the form of a set of questions to be 


answered. This technique, in its general 
outline, is scarcely an original methodol- 
ogy, but its specific details have made it 
more valuable than I had originally esti- 
mated. That is, I have found that seniors 
read more suspiciously and more reflec- 
tively with successive book reports. 
They became more and more aware of 
the novelist’s intention and less and less 
concerned with the plot qua plot. 

Because the literature study in the 
senior year is English literature, the 
books that my seniors read are almost 
exclusively English novels chosen from 
a reading list in our literature text and 
from a supplementary list which I pro- 
vide for them. The reporting of English 
novels not on either of the lists must be 
approved by me prior to the book report 
date, which is always announced at least 
one month in advance. In the case of a 
few individuals into whose reading back- 
ground I have some perception, non- 
English novels are sometimes approved. 
At least two of the six reports required 
during the school year must be on novels 
published before the twentieth century— 
an amendment made after I discovered 
what I should have known originally: 
most students prefer the less complex 
style of modern authors, excepting 
writers like Joyce and Woolf. The com- 
bined reading list cites about sixty novels, 
enough room, I think, for the important 
operation of choice. Also, because of the 
comprehensive nature of the course, I 
prohibit more than two book reports on 
the same author. (I still wince at the 
restriction when a student who has fallen 
in love with Jane Austen prefers to do 
all her reports on books by that writer, 
but I console myself with the thought 
that she will read Enzmma on her own 
anyway.) 

As for the reporting procedure itself, 
at the start of the year each student is 
given a paper with three different sets 
of questions, called Plans. The student 
retains this sheet throughout the year. 
The Plans are listed below. 


PLAN I 

1. Summarize the story of the novel 
(200-250 words). 

2. What is the main problem of the 
book? How is it solved, if at all? If 
it is not solved, explain why. (50-75 
words). 

3. Name two minor characters and de- 
scribe their function, that is, not just 
what they do, but what they con- 
tribute to the book as a whole. (50- 
75 words). 


PLAN II 

1. What is the high point in the book? 
Why? Be specific and detailed. (100- 
150 words). 

2. In the course of the story do the main 
characters change as a result of their 
experiences or because of the influence 
of other characters, or are they es- 
sentially the same at the end of the 
book as they were at the beginning? 
Discuss. (100-150 words). 

3. Why was the book interesting or un- 
interesting to you? Be specific. Do not 
use such explanations as “Because I 
don’t like love stories” or “It was too 
long”; you picked the book. (50-75 
words). 


PLAN III 

1. Why did the author begin the book 
(ie. the first chapter) as he or she 
did? (50-100 words). 

2. With what main problem is the main 
character (or characters) faced? Is 
it a conflict with another individual? 
with an idea? with society? within 
himself? with nature? or what? Ex- 
lain in detail. (75-125 words). 

3. State the main idea of the novel in 
one sentence. 


On the date of the book report I 
simply tell the students which one of 
the three Plans to use and allow. them the 
entire class period to write the answers. 
All book reports are written in class 
inasmuch as I like to subject seniors to 
time as well as spatial pressures in most 
of their writing assignments. Besides, 
the expense of a class period is further 
justified by the fact that “outside help” 
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is virtually eliminated. Students may, 
however, use notes and refer to the novel 
itself. To students who ask why they 
cannot write out at their leisure all three 
plans and simply submit the one called 
for on the reporting date, I reply that 
such effort should be rewarded and that 
I have no objection to their doing so. 
(Incidentally, almost none of my highly 
grade-oriented seniors have actually pre- 
written their reports, indicating perhaps 
that there is a gap between student in- 
genuity and student effort.) 

There is, of course, nothing magical 
about the questions in themselves. In 
fact, I have changed some questions from 
year to year and will probably continue 
to do so until I find the best combina- 
tions. 

Most of the values of the above tech- 
nique are, I think, evident. Clearly, most 
good students will have considered all 
nine questions before hearing which plan 
is to be used. More important, during 
the course of the year they become ac- 
customed to reading a novel with these 
specific questions in mind or, at least, to 
thinking about the novel with a specifi- 
cally inquisitive attitude. Although, as 
stated above, I have never found a satis- 
factory technique for “individualizing” 
book reports within class periods, I do, 
after the first book report, allot a class 
period for book recommendation, at this 
time students orally present a very brief 
recommendation and/or discussion of 
their reading to their classmates. Such 
oral commentaries are ungraded and 
meant only to afford some guide to the 
future selection by other class members. 
I have long since ceased to be surprised 
at the fact that in this area a. peer’s ad- 
vice often carries more weight than the 

teacher’s—although there are always those 
few students who do accept the teacher’s 
prejudice that Vanity Fair is a better 
novel than On the Beach. Naturally, 
some books are more popular than others, 
and this sets up another class period near 
the end of the school year for a highly 
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A NEW ANTHOLOGY... 


that is a literary venture into the field 
of science fiction 


Journeys 
Science Fiction 


Edited by LOUGHLIN and POPP 


JOURNEYS IN SCIENCE FICTION is a rare achievement in 
school anthologies — a collection of fine literature with 
built-in motivation, the universal interest in science fic- 
tion! Fact and fancy, myths and meteors, the masters 
and the moderns — all are represented in this stimulat- 
ing, attractive volume. 


A glance at the table of contents reveals the re- 
markable variety and interest of JOURNEYS IN SCIENCE 
FICTION. Stories from Bulfinch, Hawthorne, Poe, Kip- 
ling, Bierce, Doyle, and H. G. Wells are included, as 
well as selections from such modern writers as Robert 
A. Heinlein, Isaac Asimov, Jack Finney, Kurt Vonnegut, 
J. F. Bone, and Evelyn Smith. There’s a complete play 
— the popular Visit to a Small Planet by Gore Vidal — 
and a complete novel by the greatest master of the genre, 
Jules Verne — the epochal Journey to the Center of 
the Earth! 


The selections are varied in setting, rncod, and sub- 
ject matter. Humor and high drama both have a place; 
each story is illustrative of some fresh aspect of imagina- 
tive writing and yet embodies a good-sized kernel of 
scientific truth. An informative introduction, headnotes 
eye to each selection, helpful question material and instruc- 
tional aids, and suggestions for further reading enrich 
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JOURNEYS IN SCIENCE FICTION is designed to be 
read. Format, typeface, illustrations, and binding are 
coordinated to invite reading and to enhance the value 
of the collection. 


Class Price, $2.64 


¥ GLOBE BOOK COMPANY * 175 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE... 


woven from our Past and Present 


Journeys 
American Literature 


Edited by 
HOLDER, ECKERSON, SCHUBERT, WITHERS 


The basic anthology of the literature of our nation designed 
for students on varying levels of ability. JoURNEYS IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE ranges from selections from the journals of Christo- 
pher Columbus and Captain John Smith in the age of explora- 
tion to the writings of William Byrd and Benjamin Franklin 
in the colonial era; the Revolutionary literature of Thomas 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, and Patrick Henry, as well as repre- 
\ : sentative items from contemporary newspapers and periodicals 


and the written records of the American Indian. 


The literature of the growing nation is traced through the 
i works of Poe ... Whitman... Longfellow ... Riley . . . and 

many of their illustrious contemporaries. The section on twen- 

tieth century writing is particularly rich, containing two com- 
4 plete plays and a complete novel, MacKinlay Kantor’s The 
] ‘al Voice of Bugle Ann, as well as short stories and articles by 
= such top-notch moderns as Jesse Stuart, Ernie Pyle, and Louis 
Bromfield; poems by Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 


Clear, well-written prefaces and headnotes knit the en- 
tire work together. Study aids, suggestions for additional read- 
ing, and listings of related films, filmstrips, art masterpieces and 
recordings further enrich the collection. 


Class Price, $3.15 
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Dr. Jay E. Greene 


Examiner, New York City 
Board of Education 


After each selection . . . thought- 
provoking questions entitled ‘‘Ex- 
ploring Ideas.”’ 

After each unit . . . Follow-up Ex- 
periences and Creative Writing; 
Vocabulary Quiz; Further Related 
Readings. 

End Material . . . Supplementary 
Reading Lists; Topics for Essay 
Writing; Thumbnail Sketches of 
Authors. 


Examination copy on request. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


A NEW COLLECTION OF ESSAYS... 


offering the best in contemporary and 
classical writing 


Essays for 
Modern Youth 


Edited by Dr. JAY E. GREENE 


ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH, edited by Dr. Jay E. Greene, is a 
really new book that offers a captivating and stimulating intro- 
duction to the delightful, urbane world of the essay. By skillful 
selection of the best contemporary and classical essay writing, 
Dr. Jay E. Greene, editor of ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH, has 
compiled a text which is sure to interest and challenge second- 
ary school youth. This is the book teachers have waited for— 
material for understanding and appreciating the wealth of 
thoughtful expository writing that appears in books and peri- 
odicals of our time. 


More than three years went into the preparation of ESSAYS 
FOR MODERN YOUTH. Subject matter, authors and length of ma- 
terial were critically evaluated by Dr. Greene to produce a 
book high in interest value. Study questions and other teaching 
aids were carefully planned and class-tested before being incor- 
porated into the text. 


Among the authors included in ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH 
are Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, William 
Saroyan, Carl Sandburg, George Bernard Shaw, Robert Bench- 
ley, George S. Kaufman, Clarence Day, H. Allen Smith, and 
Albert Schweitzer. 


Some of the noteworthy features of ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH: 


e A great variety of selections — over 100 teachable essays 
are included 


© The essays are organized into twenty units or theme-cen- 
ters based upon the verified interests of adolescents. The 
unit topics are: 


ALL IN JEST ¢ IN QUEST OF A BETTER LIFE * AROUND THE WORLD 
* THE NATURAL WORLD AROUND US ¢ THE CHALLENGE OF BEING 
YOUNG * PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING «¢ FAMILY LIVING * LIVING 
WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS *« UNDERSTANDING OUR AMERICAN 
HERITAGE * PEOPLE IN OTHER LANDS * THE AIR AGE « GAINING 
AN EDUCATION * ADVENTURING IN BUSINESS AND WORK »* PUT- 
TING LEISURE TIME TO USE « ON THE PLAYING FIELD * EXPLORING 
BOOKS AND THE THEATER * ENJOYING MUSIC AND ART « SCIENCE 
IN TODAY’S WORK « OPINIONS IN THE PRESS « WISDOM IN BRIEF. 


Class Price, $2.64 


New York 10, N. Y. 


e 175 Fifth Avenue’ 
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BEST SELLERS for the RELUCTANT READER 
The BEST in 


These best sellers will bring inspiring 

ADA PTED CLASSICS literature to reluctant readers. Beau- 
‘ ’ tifully illustrated and supplied with 

Graded accor ding to reading levels meaningful question material and 


teaching aids. 
TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA Jules Verne DS 


Reading level 4-5 Class Price, $1.86 ‘TIME 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES Jey : semen 
Reading level 5-6 Charles Dickens 
Class Price, $1.86 ane : 


DAVID COPPERFIELD 
Reading level 6-7 . . Charles Dickens 
Class Price $1.98 


WAR OF THE WORLDS and THE TIME 
MACHINE H. G. Wells 
Reading level 7-8 Class Price $1.98 


DICKENS 


Send for Complete List of More than 50 Globe Adapted Classics, Graded Accord- 
ing to Reading Levels. 


The BEST in 


These best sellers are about and for 
our modern excit- 
: : ing, yet worthwhile literature. 
Graded according to reading levels 


STORIES FOR TODAY’S YOUTH... Milton Schleyen 


An original book of short stories dealing with a typical group 
of young people. Simply told, the stories take Sandy Gordon 
and his friends through exciting and amusing episodes in and 
out of school — on the playing field, at parties, on expedi- 
tions into the wild out-of-doors. “‘Guidance-centered” but not 
didactic; well-illustrated, and supplemented by aids to under- 
standing. 

Reading level 4-5 Class Price, $1.98 


STORIES FOR TEEN-AGERS—Books One and Two 

. . . Edited by Burton ana Mersand 
Short stories adapted from the favorite teen-age magazines in 
two attractive readable volumes. Sports, romance, adventure, 
family problems — all figure in these anthologies about and 
for the teen-ager. Popular favorites are combined with stories 
never anthologized before. Well-illustrated, and furnished 
with aids to teaching and study. 


Reading level 5-6 Class Price, $1.98 each 


A Free Teaching Aids Kit will be included with any titles requested for examination. 
Mail your request today. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY « 175 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N. Y. 
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— discussion of the most popular 
ooks. Since I keep a coded record of 
the books read by each student, panel 
discussions are easily organized. 


Since in my own teaching career I* 


have dealt mainly with college prepara- 
tory students, I am not sure what value 
this book reporting procedure would 
hold for those for whom we wish to 
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instill simply (and I do not mean 
“merely”) a love of reading, that most 
important of all objectives for students 
not college bound. What I am certain 
of is that the procedure described above 
has provided my college peer 
students with specific guide lines to 
plumb that often amorphous but always 
wonderful world of good reading. 


Book Fair 


Morton A. Tenenbaum 
Louis Pasteur Junior High School, Los Angeles, California 


Seeking a stimulant not only for read- 
ing, but for ownership of books, our 
English department hit upon the idea 
of a Book Fair. Our first one, just con- 
cluded, has been judged a success in 
terms of student interest and participa- 
tion, so that we now intend to sponsor 
the Book Fair annually. 

The Book Fair is a contest in which 
a student may compete by submitting an 
entry form listing from four to six books 
from his personal library, and on which 
he has also written a short essay explain- 
ing why these books constitute a good 
collection. The student states that he 
owns these books and has read them. 
A student may compete in one or two 
of four broad categories: Fiction, Non- 
Fiction, Science, and Fine Arts. 

“Ready-made” sets may not be entered, 
nor may books from series, since one 
aim of the contest is to stimulate collec- 
tion by the students, not in their behalf. 
Many of our junior high schoolers need 
to understand, by the way, that paper- 
backs are acceptable if they are on 
of: good books. Because of the kind of 


paperbacks on display too often at their 
candy store hang-outs, this less expensive 
type of edition has suffered a bad repu- 
tation. 

The entries are screened by the English 
department, and students who appear to 
have worthy collections and essays are 


notified that they are finalists. The final- 
ists then bring their books to the school 
library to be displayed along with their 
entry forms. 

The display in the library is then 
judged by outside judges, not faculty 
members. The criteria for judging are 
(1) the excellence of the books and 
their coherence in a collection, and (2) 
written explanations given by the stu- 
dents. First, second, third place, and 
honorable mention ribbons are awarded 
in each category. In addition, each parti- 
cipant is given a package of specially 
printed “Book Fair” book marks. 

The display, which is varied and 
colorful, is open for visits by classes and 
members of the community, and pub- 
licity about the winners is released to 
community newspapers. The school 
ee of course, features the event. 
(This first Book Fair, incidentally, was 
presented during Public Schools Week, 
which we felt an appropriate time to 
show this impressive display to the com- 
munity. Any time will do.) 


One caveat, we feel, is necessary. This 
is not an art contest, and contestants 
should not feel that they must compete 
in the display of their books. ‘Theradene, 
the display itself is entirely in the hands 
of the art service class and other vol- 
unteer service groups. 
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Haiku in the Classroom 


George R. Fegan 


In the introduction of a poetry unit 
the teacher is faced with three prob- 
lems: how can the students’ negative 
attitudes toward poetry be best over- 
come; how can the students be taught 
the skills necessary for the reading of 
lyric poetry; and how can the reading 
of poetry be correlated with the writing 
of it. 

Haiku poetry offers a solution to these 
problems that deserves looking into. Be- 
cause of its unusual form, haiku escapes 
the preconceived ideas with which the 
students meet lyric poetry. The students 
find haiku refreshingly brief, and yet 
this form affords all the ellipses and 
levels of thought that the best of our 
contemporary poetry does. The visual 
image is usually set up in the first two 
lines of these three-line poems; then in 
the third line a jump from the particular 
image to a universal concept is made. 
Since a good haiku uses a season as a 
symbolic backdrop, the student is made 
aware of the interrelation of man and 
nature which is so fundamental to lyric 
poetry. And what is more important, the 
student learns how to write haiku at 
the same time that he is learning how 
to read it. Here we have a form which 
can meet all three of our problems: 
haiku can by-pass the poetry block and 
thereby serve as an introduction for the 
poetry unit, it can teach the students 
the elements of lyric poetry; and it 
can give the students a simple frame for 
the writing of their own poems. 

Unlike English poetry with its com- 
plex prosody, haiku relies on an ex- 
tremely simple system: syllable count. 
A haiku has five syllables in the first 
line, seven in the second, and five in 
the third. The lines may not rhyme; 
there should be a season mentioned; and 


Thomas Downey High School, Modesto, California 


the poem should have an interior switch 
—this switch is usually ironic. 


An example by the eighteenth-century 
poet Issa will best bring out the elements 
of haiku: 


In this windy nest 
Open your hungry mouth in vain. . . 
Issa, stepchild bird. 


(Because of difficulties of translation, 
there are eight syllables in the second 
line. This could be easily remedied by 
the substitution of the poetic ope, but 
this seems unnecessarily artificial.) 

The irony is achieved in this poem 
by means of the inductive jump from a 
description of a common natural occur- 
rence to a comment on the nature of 
the world. The brutality of nature, the 
ostracism of the outsider, the frustra- 
tions of the human heart are all expressed 
in this ironic switch. By means of ellip- 
sis the poet takes us from a mer ly 
pathetic scene to a tragic one. 


At first the student has a difficulty in 
seeing the season symbolism in this 
poem. But once he ties together the 
word windy with a bird of pre-fledging 
maturity, he discovers a concept with 
which he has some identification. The 
season, early spring, is extremely im- 
portant in this poem, for it is the sea- 
son which gives the pre-fledging symbol 
other connotations than that of nature 
as a stepmother. Early spring gives 
Issa’s deprivations a place in time and 
thereby increases the tragedy. This is 
no worn-out bird, crying over the bar- 
renness of old age; this is a youth, de- 
prived of the meaning of youth. Instead 
of the joys and fertility of a warm 
spring, he is greeted with sadness and 
sterility. 
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The visual image is all-important in 
this next haiku by Issa: 


Hi! My little hut 
Is newly thatched I see... . 
Blue morning-glories. 


Only by visualizing the scene can the 
student understand all the implications 
of this poem. The poverty and rusticity 
of the scene is the necessary backdrop. 
One sees the blueness of the morning- 
glories standing out from the dull yellow 
of the straw. The flowers which hang 
from the edge of the low roof and out- 
line the arch of the doorway and the 
tops of windows give the little hut a 
paradisaical charm and beauty. 

The philosophical overtones of this 
haiku are quite interesting. The intensity 
given to simple beauty by means of a 
rude background is in direct contrast 
to the rococo aesthetics of a more com- 
plex civilization. Besides the theme of 
beauty, despite or rather because of pov- 
erty, there is another unusual idea in 
this haiku: the ugliest elements may 
sage the germ of beauty. Unlike the 
ssa of the previous haiku, the poet is 
now displaying an optimistic vision. 
Poverty may force on us the rudest of 
existences, poverty may afford only the 
meanest of mortars, but from these con- 
ditions may come breath-taking beauty, 
which can be articulated only by means 
of a sudden exclamation. 

But haiku does more than teach the 
student how to read lyric poetry. It 
gives him a simple frame, a disciplined 
form which can convey his own con- 
ceptions of irony and simple beauty. 
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During our poetry unit this year, a 
Latvian girl wrote an exceptional haiku. 
This poem seems to express the depths 
of her own experiences: her family had 
left Latvia just before totalitarianism 
swept over the land; her childhood was 
spent in D.P. camps. Her poem is an 
excellent argument for keeping the writ- 
ing of poetry in the English curriculum, 
for the simple haiku form served as an 
outlet for the bitterness which this 
otherwise reserved girl had stored up: 

Eat, praying mantis 

Blood and gore around your mouth... 

Mirror of mankind. 


Because of the layer structure of 
haiku, it also affords a wonderful ex- 
perience in group creativity. The class 
can be divided into three sections: one 
section supplies the introductory line, 
the next section the second line, and the 
third the denouement. This procedure 
can then be reversed and pal? seasons, 
animals, and concepts can be assigned as 
subject matter for the poems. It was 
just one of these group experiences that 
produced this poignant scene: 


I hear the geese call 
I see the darkness falling .. . 
Sights, sounds bring winter. 


Haiku poetry can serve as an excel- 
lent introduction to a poetry unit. It 
does not receive the usual anti-poetry 
response from the students; it can be 
used to teach the reading of lyric poetry; 
and it provides a disciplined form, which 
can be easily learned, for student crea- 


tivity. 


Teacher Load in English 


Monte S. Norton 
Lincoln Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


tion has been given to the improvement 
of programs in English, little or no 
thought has been given to the additional 
work load resulting for the classroom 


If the school] desires an optimal pro- 
gram in English, it must give serious con- 
sideration to the paramount problem of 
teacher load. While considerable atten- 
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teacher who has been asked to initiate 
new courses, individualize instruction, 
foster creative development on the part 
of each pupil, continue the development 
of reading skills throughout all grade 
levels, and enrich the entire learning 
process for pupils. 


Teacher load in English is important 
since it bears directly upon the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of instruction and 
teacher well being. It is recognized that 
the quality of the English program de- 
pends in large part upon the quality of 
the teaching staff. Providing quality in- 
struction in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening for pupils of varying abil- 
ities means that the teacher must have 
ample time for proper preparation and 
planning. Creative teaching in English 
means that the teacher must examine a 
variety of methods, materials, and ideas 
for use in teaching. New methods and 
new courses in English present new 
demands on teacher time and a need for 
additional attention to professional 
growth. In short, new demands have 
been made upon the English teacher 
without much thought directed to the 
ever increasing work load for the 
teacher. 


In view of the foregoing information, 
it seems apparent that the school and 
the community must give full considera- 
tion to the important problem of teacher 
load. If the schools are to achieve stated 
objectives in the area of English, atten- 
tion must be given to the consequences 
of inequitable assignments and over- 
loading of the classroom teacher. 


A research investigation’ designed to 
measure the specific teacher load of 
teachers in twelve major subject areas 
was completed in 1959. Specifically, the 
study included seventeen public high 
schools and 363 full-time teachers. 


*Monte S. Norton, Teacher Load in Nebraska 
High Schools in Cities from 5,000 to 25,000 
Population. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, 
University of Nebraska, 1959. 
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Four procedures were used in the 
study. Parts one and two involved a 
thorough survey of the literature perti- 
nent to teacher load and the determina- 
tion of the most valid formula for 
measuring teacher load. Part three in- 
volved a questionnaire sent to the 
teachers in the seventeen schools. The 
questionnaire contained information 
necessary for computing the teacher 
load by the Douglass formula;? general 
information and attitudes concerning 
the participating group; materia] that 
indicated teachers’ attitudes and opinions 
toward teaching assignments; and recom- 
mendations by cooperating teachers for 
improving the teacher load situation. 
Part four involved tabulating the data, 
computing individual teacher loads, and 
analyzing the data. 

The conclusions from the analysis 
suggest that the following basic con- 
siderations are important in attempts to 
adjust the load of the English teacher: 


1. In determining the work load for 
teachers, all factors that constitute 
the load of the individual must be 
considered. All too frequently, 
pupil-teacher ratio is the only fac- 
tor considered. Attention must be 
given to the number of prepara- 
tions, type and grade level of 
classes, number of pupils taught 
per week, length of class periods, 
and the extra-curricular or coop- 
erative duties that the teacher must 
perform. 


. Individual teacher load needs to 
be determined through objective 
measurement by the use of a device 
such as the Douglass formula. 
Through such objective measure- 
ment of teacher load, excessive 
loads and inequitable assignments 
can be determined and adjusted. 


*Harl R. Douglass, “The 1950 Revision of 
the Douglass Formula,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
(May 1951), p. 14. 
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The Douglass formula as revised 
in 1950, representing the research 
and study of Harl Douglass and 
others over a period of more than 
thirty-two years, seems to be the 
most objective and most compre- 
hensive formula which now exists 
for measuring teacher load. The 
formula takes into consideration 
all of the major factors of teacher 
load such as number of class 
periods taught per week, number of 
different preparations per week, 
number of pupils taught per week, 
length of class periods, the specific 
subject, grade level of the pupils, 
and the extra or cooperative duties 
required of the teacher. Application 
of the formula results in an index 
number which tells the number of 
teaching load units the teacher has 
per week. Douglass defines one 
teaching load unit as the time load 
required of a typical teacher in 
teaching and preparing for an 
average class of 25 students for one 
period of 50 minutes—ordinarily 84 
minutes of work.® 


. Extra-curricular or cooperative 
duties must be wisely assigned. One 
study of teacher load showed that 
the English teacher was spending 
approximately 20 per cent of the 
time on cooperative assignments 
not directly related to teaching. 


. When schools take steps to im- 
a programs in the area of 

glish, the teacher load factor 
must be given primary consider- 


ation. Planning and preparing for 

uality teaching calls for additional 
time and energy on the part of the 
teacher. One of the most direct 
approaches to the improvement of 
programs in English is through 
the improvement of teacher-load 
situations. 


. English teachers need help from 
principals, coordinators, and super- 
visors in order to carry out a 
quality program in English. All 
teachers need to be given their fair 
share of the supervisor’s time. 
Reading coordinators, audio-visual 
personnel, guidance personnel, and 
others on the administrative staff 
are in the best position to give the 
teacher of English help and advice 
as to the best approaches, methods, 
and materials to use in the teach- 
ing in this area. 

. Schools must encourage educational 
experimentation which involves 
more efficient utilization of teacher 
talent and teacher time. Improve- 
ments in the use of equipment and 
work of the teacher then need to 
be made in view of the action 
research which has taken place. 


The study and attention given to 
problems of teacher load will pay divi- 
dends in terms of improved programs 
for pupils. 


*Harl R. Douglass, “Revised Norms for High 
School Teaching Load,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, (December 1954), p. 97. 


A Weekly Theme with a New Twist 


Frank Dunn 
Sayville Junior High School, Sayville, Long Island, New York 


Educators and the general public con- can high schools. Dr. Conant has advo- 
tinue to hear of the Conant report. It cated in the field of English that a 
is still being hailed by many as the weekly theme be written and that Eng- 
most important study made of Ameri- lish teachers emphasize writing to the 
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extent that one-half of the total English 
curriculum be devoted to writing. Al- 
though Dr. Conant gives this advice for 
high school English teachers, some of 
us in the junior high have been giving 
his suggestions some serious considera- 
tion. 


Recently, several articles have an- 
swered Dr. Conant. In the February 
1960 issue of the NEA Journal, Wesley 
Keltcher states that “. . . writing a theme 
a week doesn’t appear possible, or even 
practical. disagree with Mr. 
Keltcher because I think it is very pos- 
sible to write a theme each week, even 
in the junior high English class. 


This possibility becomes a reality every 
Friday in all my classes. An assignment 
is written on the board and then ex- 
plained with several illustrations of good 
writing. Occasionally, the assignment 
is “free choice,” which means that the 
student may do any kind of writing he 
chooses. 


Scratch paper and composition paper 
are then given to the students. The 
scratch paper is for the listing of ideas 
or outlining, and for practicing para- 
graph and sentence construction. Some 
students use the scratch paper for the 
complete writing of the rough draft. 
The lined composition paper is used 
for the final draft. 


Having taken forty-five minutes of the 
sixty-minute period to write, the students 
then exchange their papers to evaluate 
them. To aid the students in their evalu- 
ation is a “Writing Progress Sheet” 
which lists specific errors as well as 
merits to be checked by the students 
themselves. This checklist is purposely 
brief so that students can understand the 
various items and train themselves to 
check for specific errors which are 
rather common at this age level. Thus, 
the psychology of attacking a few errors 
at a time is employed. 


Rigidity is not a result of using this 
checklist, however. An item marked as 
“Other Comments” gives flexibility. It 
is this item which will change possibly 
every week, if necessary. For example, 
students are told to look for weak or 
vague words, or to look for good con- 
cise words. They are told to list them in 
the proper box under “Other Com- 
ments.” Another class might be told to 
look for specific usage errors. The com- 
ments will vary according to the assign- 
ment, the point being stressed, or the 
specific error being attacked in the writ- 
ing lesson. 


In an effort to avoid the mistake of 
having one’s best friend always evaluat- 
ing one’s paper, the students made the 
rule that the evaluator must sign his 
initials at the bottom of each column on 
the progress sheet. A different student 
is the critic each time. The initialing 
serves another purpose for the teacher. 
He can estimate the depth of each stu- 
dent’s perception. 


The Teacher's Role 


With students evaluating each other’s 
papers, it would seem logical to ask, 
“What is the teacher’s role?” He must 
still be the judge of the particular writ- 
ing assignment. He continues to guide 
students by helping them to identify 
their merits or strengths as well as their 
weaknesses in writing. The teacher can 
do this, with the aid of the progress 
sheet, by working with as many students 
as time permits. He should look briefly 
at every student’s paper at least once dur- 
ing the class period. By writing the 
theme during a class period, the student 
is free from the many interruptions 
which usually occur at home, and has 
available the immediate guidance of the 
teacher. 


To assure continuity in this weekly 
theme writing program, I collect the 


(Continued on page 135) 
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Summary of Investigations Relating to the 
English Language Arts in Secondary 
Education: 1959-1960 


Ingrid M. Strom 


In organizing research programs in 
the area of the English language arts, 
researchers, with a few exceptions, have 
largely followed their special interests 
and have not cooperated in large proj- 
ects utilizing the team approach to 
provide adequate investigation of inter- 
relationships among various factors in 


the English language arts. Indeed, re- 
search in the English language arts has 
produced data of uneven merit. Progress 
in the near future promises to be in 
the direction of integrating the research 
on related phases of growth in the com- 
mand of the English language and in 
appreciation of literature. 


Practices in the Teaching of Writing, Grammar, and Spelling 


In Writing and Grammar 


That there is a low degree of relation- 
ship between knowledge of classificatory 
grammar and three aspects of composi- 
tion was the conclusion of Robinson 
(47) following a study of 145 pupils 
in the second and fourth years of four 
urban schools. Administered to the boys 
and girls were tests of general ability 
and of knowledge of the parts of speech 
and of sentence analysis. Then, the pupils 
were asked to write three essays. Co- 
efficients of correlation were computed 
between the scores on the grammar tests 
and the grades on the compositions. 


A ninth grade class in English fun- 
damentals given before school hours for 
one semester resulted in a total average 
gain in mechanics of English of more 
than two years for the twenty-two 
participating students. Following the 
pattern of teaching small amounts of 
new material daily, testing each day, 
and reviewing continuously, the teach- 
er was able to bring about this improve- 
ment according to a report by Day 
(10). At the beginning of the class, in 
mid-year, the average grade in mechanics 


of English was 7.8; at the end of the 
year, it was 10.0. 


Schaick (49) described the use of a 
“composition-reading machine” made up 
of the principal, ten English teachers, 
and two dozen volunteer readers of 
compositions. The readers, one assigned 
to each English class in a junior high 
school, read and evaluated compositions 
at the rate of two per pupil every three 
weeks. During 1958-1959, the lay read- 
ers critically appraised 4,000 themes. 
Although the program is too new for 
any objective evaluation in depth, ques- 
tionnaires given to the participating 
English teachers elicited responses of 
approval for the plan. 


After a detailed analysis of the Co- 
operative English Test, Form OM, and 
a count of the errors of ninety average 
eleventh grade pupils on each part, Mc- 
Key (29) found in the section titled 
“Grammar and Diction” that her pupils 
were asked to make choices between 
debatable or divided items of usage like 
crowd go or goes, he dived or dove, | 
feel bad or badly, and the reason is that or 
because. She noted, also, that at no 
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time during the test is the student told 
that he is to make “literary English” 
choices. She concluded that teachers will 
think they must spend time on disputable 
items as long as they are included in 
standardized tests. 

In a national survey of high school 
principals and state department person- 
nel, Flury (65) analyzed questionable 
practices in essay contests and concluded 
that these contests are, in general, ed- 
ucationally undesirable. 

Baker and De Zonia (2) reported a 
study in which 1,424 college ieslenen 
were administered the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, Mechanics of Expression: A, 
Form 2, first during the pre-enrollment 
period in the summer and fall and again 
at the end of the first semester. Statis- 
tically significant gains accrued between 
the two testings. The correlation be- 
tween grades awarded in freshman 
composition and final test scores was 
.68, a substantially high correlation. 
About 25 per cent of the students re- 
ceived composition grades commensurate 
with their test scores. 

Kunhart and Olsen (27) concluded 
from a study of two groups of college 
freshmen, who totalled 213 in number 
and who scored between the thirtieth 
and the seventy-fifth percentiles on the 
Cooperative English Test, that prediction 
of student success in college freshman 
English on the basis of high school grades 
and standardized test scores should be 
made with extreme caution. Predictions 
will be somewhat improved by securing 
additional academic, Lahde. or verbal 
data. 

In a study to determine whether or 
not there were any significant differ- 
ences in achievement in the first credit 
course in English composition among 
three matched groups composed of 75 
college freshmen, Ziegler and Herman 
(84) studied the performance of a group 
of students who had elected a remedial 
non-credit composition course in the 
summer, another group who had chosen 


to take it in the fall, and a third group 
who had been exempted from the re- 
view course because of sufficiently high 
scores on the entrance examination. Both 
review courses seemed effective in rais- 
ing the English proficiency of their 
students close to the level of the 
exempted students of about equal gen- 
eral ability, but of initially greater pro- 
ficiency in English. 

Hewitt (19) obtained test scores on 
the Cambridge Examination in the Eng- 
lish Language at the 0 level, for 1,423 
boys and 882 girls from 197 secondary 
schools, who were subsequently admitted 
to universities in Great Britain. The 
evidence from his study suggested that 
a pupil’s relative standing in English is 
reasonably stable over the first five years 
of secondary schooling. Although he 
found a difference in English ability 
between students enrolled in arts courses 
and those in science curricula on the 
university level, he concluded that this 
difference was not entirely due to the 
effects of specialization, for differences 
in language ability among the students 
could be seen as early as their fifteenth 
year. 

A study conductediin Italy by Re- 
mondino (45) has implications for the 
evaluation of compositions in the 
United States. Analyzing the distinguish- 
able qualities in 230 compositions writ- 
ten by boys fifteen and sixteen years 
old who were enrolled in a vocational in- 
stitute, he concluded that themes could 
be evaluated on the basis of four dimen- 
usage, content and arrangement, and per- 
sonal aspects of the content. In the latter 
group were the more subtle traits that are 
difficult to define and to locate in 
essays. 

Outlining the significant, studies in 
grammar and usage carried out durin 
the last fifty years, Strom (61, 62) sum- 
marized the cumulative results with the 
statement that the evidence from re- 
search shows clearly and overwhelming- 
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SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS 


rd that direct methods of instruction, 


cusing on writing activities and the 
structuring of ideas, are more efficient 
in teaching sentence structure, usage, 
punctuation, and other related factors 
than are such methods as nomenclature 
drill, diagraming, and rote memorization 
of rules. 

After examining studies of the relation 
between the teaching of formal grammar 
and the improvement of pupils’ speak- 
ing and writing extending over a period 
of fifty-five years, De Boer (11) con- 
cluded that language learning is a com- 
plex task requiring abundant and constant 
practice in meaningful, supervised com- 
munication. 


A scholarly appraisal of the research 
in language, grammar, and composition 
was made by Searles and Carlsen (52) 
who discussed the evidence as it related 
to the history of language, curriculum 
objectives, problems of instruction, and 
evaluation. 


Strickland (59) summarized and eval- 
uated the research pertaining to facets 
of evaluating children’s writing, the 
methods of evaluation at different 
grade levels, the inseparability of the 
development of personality and of writ- 
ing ability, the range of content and 
form found in original compositions, 
and the purposes and outcomes of eval- 
uative procedures in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


In Spelling 


In an investigation involving 193 
fourth grade pupils and 174 eighth grade 
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pupils, Aaron (1) studied the relation- 
ship of spelling achievement to intelli- 
gence, to ability in spelling phonetic 
syllables, and to skill in syllabication. 
By far the greatest contribution to the 
estimation of spelling achievement came 
from the test of the spelling of phonetic 
syllables. The correlations between 
spelling and the spelling of phonetic 
syllables were .84 in the fourth grade 
and .62 in the eighth grade. 


Sharpe (53) reported gains made in 
spelling ability by 460 children in four 
grade levels in four schools over a period 
of twelve months. Utilizing three ap- 
proaches to teaching spelling, the teachers 
administered the Stanford Metropolitan 
Achievement tests at ghe beginning and 
at the end of each semester of study. 
Although the median mental ability was 
lower for the group studying by Ap- 
proach A, which emphasized inductive 
development of spelling concepts and 
many writing activities based on pupil 
interest, the results showed that the 
median and mean increases in grade 
score ability in spelling were greatest for 
children studying spelling by this meth- 
od. 

Horn (20), in his comprehensive re- 
port of research in ot categorized 
the studies into the following headings: 
curriculum, methods, construction and 
use of tests. In a selected bibliographical 
listing of research, Horn (21) provides 
a ready reference for language teachers 
to locate studies pertinent to the selec- 
tion of words to be studied, the methods 
to be used in teaching spelling, and the 
evaluation of spelling. 


Practices in the Teaching of Speaking, Listening, and Viewing 


In Listening and Viewing 

In an attempt to determine possible 
relationships between television and read- 
ing habits of children and selected be- 
havior traits, Perrodin (41) studied 352 


children in the fourth through the 
seventh grades. Data were obtained 
from the use of the Behavior Preference 
Record and a personal data sheet con- 
cerning reading and television habits 
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and preferences. Over half of the children 
watched television more than twenty 
hours per week. Children who viewed 
television the least and who read the 
fewest books showed the greatest tend- 
encies towards preferences for non- 
democratic types of behavior. 


Each year since 1949, Witty (80, 
81) has submitted questionnaires to more 
than 2,000 pupils, their teachers, and their 
parents in the Chicago area. In 1951, 
high school pupils in Evanston viewed 
television each week for an average of 
fourteen hours; in 1959, they averaged 
twelve hours. The studies have supplied 
no reliable evidence indicating that the 
quality of reading has suffered greatly 
or that the amount of reading has de- 
creased since the advent of television. 
Although excessive televiewing seemed 
to be associated with lower academic 
achievement, the reading of comic mag- 
azines has been reduced. 


Although a study by Balogh (3) 
showed results very similar to those 
obtained by Wiity, it found that a sharp 
decrease in televiewing occurred among 
high school students, with the average 
sophomore spending twice as much 
time in viewing as the average senior. 


Although the research on a “Book 
Look” series of educational television 
programs cooperatively sponsored by 
the library, English, and audio-visual 
departments has not been completed, 
Sinclair and Alexander (55) reported 
that this project, based on literary selec- 
tions for the ninth and twelfth grades, 
has been a valuable adjunct to English 
classes, a stimulant to good reading, 
and an example of a sound tool of educa- 
tion. 


That the utility of airborne television 
will depend primarily on the wisdom 
with which it is used, the quality of what 
is communicated, and the way television 
instruction is integrated with other learn- 
ing experiences in the school is the con- 
clusion of Sherman (54) from an 


initiatory study of the Midwest Program 
on Airborne’ Television Instruction 
which, beginning in January 1961, will 
telecast three hours daily with a signal 
range of 300 miles, aboard a DC-6AB 
flying over Montpelier, Indiana. The first 
full year of daily six-hour telecasts, in- 
cluding instruction in English, will begin 
in September 1961. 

According to a study completed in 
the spring of 1960 by Markgraf (67), 
only three of the 406 colleges and uni- 
versities in the survey offered a spe- 
cialized course in listening to prospective 
teachers of English, speech, and the 
elementary subjects. That listening 
—— were taught as an integral 
part of special methods courses, rather 
than as separate units, was reported by 
300 schools. Student teachers were given 
opportunities to teach listening in forty 
per cent of the institutions and to ob- 
serve the teaching of listening in thirty- 
nine per cent. 

Citing studies completed during the 
last thirty years, Witty (82) recom- 
mended that since children and adults 
spend from forty-two per cent to 57.5 
per cent of their time in listening, teach- 
ers should cultivate more adequate 
listening habits and skills in the class- 
room by providing systematic instruction 
in listening. 


In Speaking and the 
Communication Arts 


Early (12), after an examination of 
studies related to the communication 
arts, found that the term is more often 
used at the college level tian in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Examining 
programs at the elementary, secondary, 
and college levels, she discussed the 
implications of research for the aims, 
instructional organization, instructional 
practices and problems, and evaluation 
of communication-arts programs, includ- 
ing the teaching of listening. 

Knower (26) evaluated the research 
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in speech education under the following 
headings: (1) the analysis of speech 
and speech education; (2) research on 
speech processes; (3) speech and hear- 
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ing disorders; (4) types of speech 
activity; (5) the organization of instruc- 
tion; and (6) methods of instruction 
and evaluation. 


Practices in the Teaching of Vocabulary 


In the Secondary Schools 


Research findings cited by Fitzgerald 
(13) indicate that thirteen per cent of 
the 2,650 words most commonly used 
in writing have prefixes. The need for 
derivatives formed with prefixes in- 
creases greatly from childhood to adult- 
hood when about one-fourth of the 
writing vocabulary is composed of pre- 
fix-derivatives. 

Borgatta (7) described the develop- 
ment of the Quick Word Test, which 
was planned to meet a need for an 
objective instrument which could be 
easily administered and quickly scored. 
Based on the evidence of psychometry 
that the best single indicator of mental 
ability is understanding of the meanings 
of words, this power test can be com- 
pleted by most high school and adult 
groups in eight to ten minutes. If used 
with distributed populations, the author 
asserted that hale the test should prove 
to be satisfactory in predicting general 
ability, thus reducing the general ad- 
' ministration of the test to four or five 
minutes. 

Describing the findings of several sig- 
nificant investigations, Brown (8) con- 
cluded that knowledge of words 
increases ability in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. When construct- 
ing the Brown-Carlsen Listening Com- 


prehension Test, he found that the 
subtest measuring the ability to recog- 
nize meanings of words from contextual 
clues correlated more highly with the 
total score on the test than any of the 
other four subtests. When the learning 
of vocabulary involves problem-solving 
processes and associative reasoning, there 
seems to be no loss in the application 
of basic principles. 


In the Colleges 

In a recent study of 100 junior, senior, 
and graduate students at Los Angeles 
State College, Schubert (50) found that 
the most common ways of developing 
vocabulary were the use of a dictionary 
when the students encountered a new 
word and the employment of contextual 
clues to get a meaning. The next most 
frequently used method was learning 
new words used by lecturers, teachers, 
announcers, and associates. Ranking next 
in order of frequency of mention were 
the study of word origins, glossaries, 
word roots, and working word quizzes 
in periodicals. Least popular of all was 
the use of vocabulary development 
books. Only two students said they 
improved vocabulary by learning the 
English equivalent in a foreign language 
they knew. 


Practices in the Teaching of Reading 


At All Grade Levels 

So abundant have been the research 
studies in reading that limitations of 
space permit discussion of only those 


investigations which have special rel- 
evance for the teachers of the English 
language arts in the secondary schools. 
In his annual summary, Gray (15) re- 
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viewed 120 research studies. Traxler 
and Jungeblut (69) summarized 438 
which had been completed over a four- 
year period. Witty (79) assembled the 
evidence concerning the role of indi- 
vidualized reading in school instruction. 
The implications of research concerning 
children’s interests were discussed by 
Norvell (38, 39). Bleismer (6) appraised 
fifty-four studies relating to college and 
non-college adult reading. 

Robinson (46) compiled materials 

ertinent to reading instruction in var- 
lous patterns of grouping. Vernon (72) 
appraised the evidence concerning the 
causes of reading disability. Research 
regarding literacy in literature was as- 
sessed by Squire (56). Eighteen research 
studies in reading for grades seven 
through twelve were summarized by 
Haugh (18). Research on the role of 
eye movements in reading was reviewed 
by Tinker (64). 

Evidence from the research studies 
in reading which were conducted 
during the period 1959-1960 indicated 
that secondary school students improved 
their reading skills and tastes when their 
reading materials seemed interesting, 
were intellectually within their grasp, 
and were worthwhile. 


In the Junior High Schools 


In order to investigate the reading 
achievement of a representative group 
of fifty seventh graders who had been 
in continuous attendance in one school 
system since the first grade, Hoyt and 
Blackmore (22) represented on an in- 
dividual chart for each child his actual 
achievement from grades one through 
seven on the basis of the reading scores 
available for each school year and also 
his expected achievement on the basis 
of intelligence quotients obtained in the 
seventh grade. When the comparisons 
were made, it was found that a minus 
deviation between actual achievement 
in reading and capacity began to occur 


at the fourth grade and continued up 
to the seventh grade, with about eighty- 
five per cent of the cases not returning 
to their expected achievement level. 


In a remedial reading class for eighth 
grade pupils, a number of methods and 
materials were used to improve social 
adjustment and academic development. 
At the beginning and at the end of the 
school year, Stanford Achievement 
Tests were given. The average gains in 
reading, according to Witt (76), were 
1.3 grades. 

Turner (70) reported the gains in 
vocabulary, comprehension, and speed 
made by forty junior high school pupils 
with I. Q. scores above 90 after a semester 
of remedial reading provided individually 
in groups of from fifteen to twenty. 

A battery of tests consisting of twenty- 
eight tests and subtests was administered 
to 300 ninth grade students by Pauk 
(40). Using The Cooperative Test Cl, 
Lower Level, as the criterion for deter- 
mining reading achievement, the in- 
vestigator divided the students into four 
categories, namely, (1) forty-two above- 


average boy readers; (2) thirty-eight 


below-average boy readers; (3) forty- 
three above-average girl readers; and 
(4) thirty-seven below-average _ girl 
readers. Data revealed that the language- 
type tests contributed 80.9 per cent to 
the total test battery in differentiating the 
above- and below-average girl readers 
and only 37.49 per cent in selecting the 
above- and below-average boy readers. 


In the Senior High Schools 


Manley (31) reported gains of 1.5 
years to 4.7 years in improvement in 
reading scores over a six-month period 
by tenth graders who had been placed 
in four reading clinics. Data from the 
administering of the New York State 
Reading Test, Form A, at the beginning 
of the term to all normal tenth grade 
classes revealed that almost four out 
of every ten pupils scored more than 
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two years below their grade norm. 
Since the treatment of reading retarda- 
tion must be as varied as its causes, the 
three teachers in charge of the clinics 
used a multiplicity of approaches to 
reach the slow readers. 

According to the results of a twelve- 
week experiment in which four methods 
were used to report on books read, Mc- 
Vicker (30) found that sophomores 
read and learned more about books when 
the class discussion method for report- 
ing on reading was used. Other methods 
included oral reports, panel discussions, 
and written reports. 


From a one-year survey of the pur- 
chases made by 71 eleventh grade pupils 
of books from the Teen Age Book Club, 
Zamchick (83) found that 786 books 
had been ordered. A comparison of the 
books read by one superior class, one 
average group, and two remedial classes 
led the investigator to conclude that 
popular buying patterns merely point 


up the mass apa and make the role 


of reaching t 
tant. 


e individual more impor- 
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In a recent survey by Scholastic Mag- 
azines (23) 3.6 per cent of high school 
students reported that they had read 
no books out of schoo] during the past 
year; 15.8 per cent said they had read 
1-3 books; 22 per cent, 4-6 books; 9.2 
od cent, 7-9 books; 14 per cent, 10-12 

ooks; 6.5 per cent, 13-15 books; 1.5 
3 cent, 16-18 books; 5.3 per cent, 19-20 

ooks; 15 per cent, 21 or more books; 
7 per cent did not answer the question. 
Girls claimed to have read more books 
than boys. 


In the Freshman Year of College 


Perry (42) appraised a twenty-year 
experiment at Harvard with freshmen 
who needed not only remedial reading 
but also developmental reading. Over 
the years, data have shown that what 
the students needed chiefly were not 
mechanical skills but flexibility and pur- 
pose in the use of skills and the capacity 
to adjust themselves to the variety of 
reading materials existing on the college 
level. 


Social and Experiential Factors Associated with the English 
Language Arts 


In the Junior High Schools 


In a study involving 266 seventh 
graders in twelve classes in a low socio- 
economic area in Brooklyn, Plattor (44) 
learned that scores on verbal intelligence 
tests were not valid measures for pupils 
with reading disabilities because low 
scores by retarded readers often reflected 
their reading retardation rather than a 
basic incapacity to learn. 

Sixty-three Anglo American girls, 
ninety-seven Latin American girls, sev- 
enty-one Anglo American boys, and 
seventy-eight Latin American boys in 
grades seven and eight were adminis- 
tered the Mooney Problem Check List, 
Junior High School Form, 1950 Revision 


in a study summarized by Witherspoon 
(75). Only those problems marked by 
at least twenty per cent of one of the 
four groups were considered. The — 
revealed that more Latin boys and girls 


. were afraid to speak in class than Anglo 


boys and girls and that Latin boys had 
more difficulty in spelling, grammar, 
writing, reading, and making oral re- 
ports than Anglo boys. More of the 
Anglo girls were uninterested in reading 
and were bored with dull classes than 
Latin girls. 


In the Senior High Schools 


A detailed survey reported by Bled- 
soe (5) of 247 students who withdrew 
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during a three-year period from the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grades suggested 
that boys may be more likely to drop 
out of high school than girls, that student 
withdrawal from school is related to the 
occupation of the students’ ape and 
that drop-outs have limited ability to 
read with understanding. 

During 1955, 10,000 children in three 
age groups who attended maintained or 
assisted schools in England and Wales 
were given specially designed tests of 


Evaluating the Program in 


In the Junior High Schools 


Wilson (74) reported that since 1953- 
1954, an enrichment program for ninth 
graders has been in operation in a Cali- 
fornia junior high school. Students from 
the top ninth grade classes have been 
taught algebra for three days a week 
and have been given an enrichment pro- 
gram for the balance of the time. In 
order to evaluate the outcomes of the 
program and to discover whether the 
“seminar” periods which replaced the 
algebra periods produced measurable 
improvement in academic work other 
than mathematics, the special class that 
had been in the ninth grade in 1954- 
1955 was compared with a comparison 
group in 1957-1958 when the students 
were seniors. The study revealed that 
there was no measurable difference be- 
tween the two groups in academic work 
other than in mathematics. 


In the Senior High Schools 


In an experimental study reported by 
Frankel (14) in which fifty pairs of 
senior boys at the Bronx High School 
of Science were matched on the basis 
of intelligence, chronological age, and 
other factors, achievers and under- 
achievers were studied for possible 
significant differences in home and fam- 


reading, arithmetic, and non-verbal 
ability. A comparison of the children’s 
performance in urban and rural areas 
demonstrated the superiority of the ur- 
ban children. Pidgeon (43) concluded 
that the main influences at work in pro- 
ducing superior results among the urban 
children did not arise from the nature 
of the rural or urban environment, but 
rather were the social and cultural factors 
associated with the home backgrounds 
of the children concerned. 


the English Language Arts 


ily background, socio-economic status, 
reaction to school subjects, academic 
performance, and other characteristics. 
The investigation revealed that the 
achievers showed definite superiority in 
verbal reasoning. The difference in the 
mean scholastic average of the two 
groups was twice as great in high school 
as in junior high school. It appeared 
probable that the factors relating to 
scholastic underachievement may have 
been operating before the students 
entered the high school. 

In a study involving thirty-six boys 
and thirty-six girls chosen at random 
from a senior class in high school, Stin- 
son and Morrison (58) investigated the 
relationship of the subtests of the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests and the Cooperative 
English Test, C2, to grade point average 
and to an abbreviated form of the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. 
Significant sex differences were found 
between average scores in grade-point 
average, and clerical speed and accuracy. 
The total score on the reading test cor- 
related about .85 with intelligence. 

Analysis of examination papers of Ad- 
vanced Placement seniors, participation 
in Advanced Placement Conferences, 
changes in admission policies of colleges 
and universities, study of new programs 
of teacher education, and conversations 
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with teachers, school administrators, par- 
ents, and students led Sauer (48) to the 
conclusion that students in American 
secondary schools are writing better; 
that they are reading, writing, and talk- 
ing about fresh, new, quality literary 
materials; and that the programs for the 
academically able have beneficial effects 
on the whole course of study in English 
in the secondary schools. 


Valley (71) reported that in May 
1958 there were 1547 candidates who 
took the English composition examina- 
tions and 1216 candidates who took the 
examination in literature offered in the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Advanced Placement Program to stu- 
dents having completed special college- 
level courses in secondary school. A 
follow-up study revealed that candidates 
who were able to demonstrate com- 
petence in literature or in both com- 
position and literature were more 
favorably regarded by colleges in award- 
ing advanced placement, credit, or both, 
than were candidates in composition 
alone. 


A preliminary report of the Commis- 
sion on English of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, (33) which was 
appointed in 1959 to develop a three-to- 
five-year program of analysis of pro- 
grams offered by departments of English 
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in American secondary schools, contained 

roposals for the improvement of work- 
ing conditions, of the preparation of 
teachers, and of the English curriculum. 

An appraisal of 132 core classes en- 
rolling 4000 students in fifteen high 
schools led Linville (28) to the conclu- 
sion that performance on the Regents 
Examinations, state scholarship examin- 
ations, and Bureau of Educational 
Research Tests has been satisfying in 
spite of the fact that the core approach 
was not committed to subject matter 
in the same way as were the traditional 
classes. 

In a study comparing a group of 
eighty high school seniors who had 
learned through a core program in the 
junior high school with a roughly 
equated group of eighty-eight who had 
not been in a core program, Schwartz 
(51) found that students who had learned 
through the core achieved higher final 
marks in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades. Moreover, the core group did 
significantly better in the eleventh grade 
on the vocabulary and reading sub-tests 
of the California Reading Test. 


Traxler (68) summarized three types 
of large-scale school testing programs 
and the ten chief uses of the results of 
wide-scale testing for teachers of Eng-. 
lish and of other school subjects. 


Studies of the Status of the Teaching of the English Language Arts 


On City and State Levels 


Greene (16) carried out a study to 
ascertain how applicants for licenses as 
substitute teachers of English in the 
public high schools of New York City 
compared on the written tests in English 
administered in 1948, 1954, and 1959. 
He found that the teachers scored sig- 
nificantly higher in 1959 than they had 
in the previous years in knowledge of 
literature, vocabulary, and spelling. 
There was no statistically significant dif- 


ference between the groups in knowl- 
edge of usage and grammar. 

The Virginia Association of Teachers 
of English (66), as a result of its teacher- 
load study, has recommended to admin- 
istrators and the state department of 
instruction that the over-all assigned 
teaching load of high school English 
teachers be limited to not more than 
four classes in English and to not more 
than twenty-five students in each class; 
that the time spent on formal grammar 
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drill be reduced to permit more time 
for the development of writing, reading, 
and speaking abilities; that better articu- 
lation be planned between the grades 
from primary school through college; 
and that the over-all load be propor- 
tionately reduced when English teach- 
ers are made responsible for extra or 
co-curricular activities. 


In a study of forty-six schools com- 
prising a stratified sample of all the 
public high schools in Illinois located 
outside the city of Chicago, Hand (17) 
found that less than one per cent of the 
high school graduates who entered a 
four-year college or university had been 
enrolled for fewer than three full years 
of high school English and that slightly 
more than twenty per cent had taken 
more than eight semester hours of such 
work. Girls took more work in English 
than boys. Graduates of schools with 
graduating classes of 250 or more or of 
50-99 students apparently were better 
prepared for college work in English 
than were graduates of high schools with 
100-249 or 49 or fewer graduates. 


On the National Level 


From a study conducted during the 
school year 1959-1960 of 237 schools in 
ninety school systems in twenty-three 
states, Conant (9) made fourteeen rec- 
ommendations for the improvement of 
education in the junior high school 
years. Especially significant for teachers 
of the English language arts were the 
suggestions that English (including hea 
emphasis on reading skills and composi- 
tion) be required of all pupils; that 
pupils reading a year or more below 
grade-level expectancy be given special 
instruction in addition to regularly sched- 
uled classes in English; that all English 
teachers be sae to teach reading 
skills, particularly to pupils with below- 
average ability; that there be a block of 
two or more periods set aside in the 
seventh grade, generally in English and 


social studies, that there be three groups 
in academic courses with reading ability 
as one of the criteria for grouping; that 
differentiation of both materials and 
methods be provided in the grouping 
arrangement; and that emphasis be 
placed on incorporating the use of the 
library and of audio-visual aids into 
regular class activities. 


Jewett (24) summarized several 
changes which he found in his recent 
survey of English programs in the United 
States. Chief among these were emphasis 
on the teaching of developmental read- 
ing; the development of an understand- 
ing and appreciation of other peoples 
and cultures; and learning experiences 
in speaking, writing, and listening re- 
lated to the social, vocational, personal, 
and civic needs of youth. 


A survey of a variety of plans, pro- 
posals, and programs being used to 
improve and extend the education of 
the academically talented was described 
by Jewett (25) and his associates. They 
concluded that further research is needed 
before any specific plan or ree of 
program in English can be said to be 
the most desirable for superior students 
throughout the country. They outlined 
certain major aims or outcomes which 
programs emphasizing enrichment, ability 
grouping, or acceleration should have. 


From the responses to questionnaires 
mailed to the heads of English depart- 
ments in all land-grant colleges and eight 
additional technical schools, Wellborn 
(73) found that freshman English was 
required in forty-one per cent of the 
schools for the agricultural student and 
in thirty-two per cent for the engineer. 
The schools varied in total English re- 
quirements from nothing to eighteen 
semester hours in speech and English. 


The number of college and universi 
students who in 1960 completed their 
certification requirements to teach high 
school English increased by fifteen per 
cent over 1959 according to Maul (34). 
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Among the 9,424 persons who became 
qualified to teach secondary school Eng- 
lish, 6,656 were women and 2,768 were 
men. Only 71.3 per cent of those pre- 
pared for the teaching of English in 
high school accepted teaching positions. 
Although the number of graduates pre- 
paring to teach high school English 
has gradually increased each year since 
1954, it is still twelve per cent less than 
it was in 1950. 


According to a recent study by the 
NEA Research Division (37), only 13.7 
per cent of new college English teachers 
employed full-time in 1958-1959 had 
earned doctor’s degrees. Moreover, 12.2 
per cent of the first-year teachers in 
college did not hold master’s degrees. 
Only 86.2 per cent of the persons hold- 
ing doctorates in English went into col- 
lege teaching. Others found employment 
elsewhere. 


In preparing his annual report for the 
NCTE on the state of the profession, 


Mersand (35, 36) sent questionnaires 
to 400 educators, business executives, 
heads of state education departments, 
civil service administrators, editors, and 
legislators who responded to his request 
for information and opinion about the 
teaching of English and the competence 
in English of recent graduates from sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. Opinions 
were gathered from these sources about 
the competence in English of high school 
graduates, improvements and deficiencies 
noted in the past five-to-ten years, 
recommendations for improving the 
teaching of the English language arts, 
and other factors related to up- -grading 
the teaching-learning situation in this 
content field. There was consensus 
among the respondents that greater 
emphasis should be given to the motiva- 
tion and evaluation of writing, the de- 
velopment of reading skills and tastes, 
and to the refinement of communication 
arts like speaking and listening for all 
pupils on the elementary, secondary, and 


college levels, and for prospective teach- 
ers of the English language arts. 


Describing the outcomes of a study 
in which 40,000 candidates in sixteen 
teaching areas took the National Teacher 
Examinations during the five years, 1954 
to 1958, Benson and Godshalk (4) re- 
ported that of the sixteen groups, the 
3,500 English teachers tested ranked 
third in their performance on the Com- 
mon Examinations, second on the English 
Expression Test, first on the Social 
Studies, Literature, and Fine Arts Test, 
and tied for first place with teachers 
of physical science on the test of general 
professional information. However, the 
range of abilities among teachers of 
English is very striking with about one- 
fourth of the English teachers scoring 
lower on the English Expression Test 
than did the average teacher of other 
subjects. 


An analysis by Wykoff (65) of the 
NCTE Directory for 1959 revealed that 
twelve of the fifty states do not have 
state-wide organizations of English 
teachers and that eight of these twelve 
states do not have a single city, county, 
or other regional affiliate. He found 130 
affiliates in existence, of which forty- 
four publish forty-nine publications. 


In appraising the report, The Basic 
Issues in the Teaching of English, Strick- 
land (60) listed six research studies which 
appear necessary if the questions of the 
report (32) are to be answered to the 
satisfaction of those involved in English 
education. While all of the studies listed 
are significant for the teacher of English 
in the secondary school, most urgently 
needed are answers to the two questions, 
“Why does so small a proportion of 
college students elect courses in English 
after they have completed the required 
courses?” and “How adequate to demand 
is the supply of English teachers ed- 
ucated according to the standards of the 
conference>” 


Staiger (57) and Wittick (77) have 
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summarized research in reading, writing, 
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language arts on the elementary level, 


speaking, and listening which, while has significance also for the teacher of 


emphasizing instruction in the English English in the secondary school. 


Evidence from research indicates that 
achievement in the English language arts 
is highly related to subtle and intangible 
environmental! influences, which are dif- 


. Aaron, I. E., “The Relationship of 
Selected Measures to Spelling Achieve- 
ment at the Fourth and Eighth Grade 
Levels,” Bibliog., Journal of Education- 
al Research, 53:138-43, December, 1959. 

. Baker, Orville, and De Zonia, Robert 
H., “Achievement in Mechanics in 
Freshman English,” College English, 
21:389-91, April, 1960. 

. Balogh, Joseph K., “Television-view- 
ing Habits of High School Boys,” Ed- 
ucational Research Bulletin, 38:66-71, 
March 11, 1959. 


. Benson, Arthur L. and Godshalk, 
Fred, “ ‘Bar Examinations’ for NCTE 
Membership,” College English, 22:133- 
135, November, 1960. 

. Bledsoe, Joseph C., “An Investigation 
of Six Correlates of Student With- 
drawal from High School,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 53:3-6, Septem- 
ber, 1959. 


. Bliesmer, Emery R., “1959 Review of 
Research on College and Non-College 
Adult Reading,” Bibliog., Research and 
Evaluation in College Reading, pp. 49- 
62, The Ninth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Reading Conference for College 
and Adults, The Texas Christian 
University Press, Fort Worth, 1960. 

. Borgatta, Edgar F., and Carsini, Ray- 
mond J., “The Quick Word Test,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 54: 
15-19, September, 1960. 

. Brown, James I., “Vocabulary: Key to 
Communication,” Bibliog., Education, 


80:80-84, October, 1959. 


Concluding Statement 


ficult to measure by the scientific meth- 
od, as well as to concrete factors, which 
can be measured by means of statistical 
techniques. 
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PRESENTING YOUNG PEOPLE 
with “the familiar lists of the Great 
Books with an air of authority vested 
in the educators and curriculum mak- 
ers” is using the “brand-name approach 
as a kind of intellectual propaganda like 
saluting the flag or bowing to royalty,” 
writes Harold Taylor in the November 
ALA Bulletin. 


The students, he avers, must be asked 
to make their own decisions about 
“which books are great, which ideas are 
viable, which values are compelling. .. . 
Each generation of the young has its own 
truth, its own private world, its own 
way of knowing, and we who are edu- 
cators would be wise to listen to them 
for the knowledge they can bring.” 

Neither the atmosphere for learning 
nor the content of learning will be estab- 
lished “until we have teachers who them- 
selves haunt the bookshops and who 
think of librarians as friends and 
companions in the pursuit of learning 
rather than as clerks and custodians of 
book collections,” the past president of 
Sarah Lawrence College contends. The 
article, reprint of his address given at 
the Montreal Librarians Conference this 
summer, is most provocative. 


WHAT EFFECT DOES KNOWL- 
edge of parts of speech have on college 
entrance examinations in California? 


None, says Patrick J. Groff in the No- 
vember California Journal of Secondary 
Education. In this survey of entrance 
tests of California colleges and univer- 
sities, the author found that, with only 
two exceptions, “no part of the possible 
scores of English entrance examinations 
is based on a knowledge of parts of 
speech or the ability to parse sentences, 
including diagramming.” The exceptions: 
The Cooperative English Test has four 
questions on parts of speech out of 
seventy-five; the Sequential Test of Ed- 
ucational Development has two out of 
sixty. 

Despite the fact that research in this 
area reveals that there is little positive 
relationship between a knowledge of 
parts of speech and achievement in writ- 
ten composition, most junior and senior 
high school teachers spend around 
twenty-five per cent of class time on 
parts of speech, the writer states. He 
surmises that teachers do so for the fol- 
lowing reasons: parts of speech are in 
the textbooks, teachers fear that a 
standardized test requiring knowledge of 
parts of speech will be given their stu- 
dents, or that a knowledge of parts of 
speech will be required of those students 
who enter college. The first reason is 
not borne out by research which shows 
that the “disciplinary value” is neg- 
ligible, and that knowledge of English 
did not contribute to achievement in 
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foreign language or to reading skills 
in English. 

While some older standardized tests do 
require a knowledge of parts of speech, 
the writer suggests “that teaching of 
the irrelevant parts of speech to prepare 
students to achieve well on certain 
standardized tests in elementary and 
secondary school obviously can be 
avoided easily by simply not using 
such tests to evaluate achievement in 
English since such evaluative evidence 
is inconsequential and therefore in- 
applicable.” 


ENJOYMENT OF POETRY CAN BE 
spoiled by overteaching, says Lawrence 
H. Maddock in the October Clearing 
House. He suggests that perhaps the best 
way to combat student distaste for 
poetry is to remember Wordsworth’s 
admonition that the immediate end of 
poetry is pleasure. While some com- 
prehension of functional poetics is use- 
ful, the Pennsylvania English professor 
advises that “the important thing for 
the student is the realization that poetry 
expresses beauty. Even if that is all on 
earth he knows about it, the teacher of 
poetry has succeeded.” 

Poetry disciplines through “refining 
and ennobling the emotions,” the writer 
believes, but such discipline cannot come 
from without. Students must be free “to 
discover meanings and to judge values 
for themselves.” 

How does one get students to read 

oetry? Begin a free-reading program, 
Professor Maddock suggests, and permit 
the student to read “with a clear con- 
science on his own level, the only level 
at which he will or can read with profit. 
... The enjoyment of limericks may lead 
eventually to an appreciation of Mac- 
beth, but the imposition of Macbeth on 
the unready leads only to the comic 
books.” 


BEGINNING HIGH SCHOOL 
English teachers in New York State 
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must acquire thirty-six semester hours 
in English before they can be granted 
beginning or provisional certificates un- 
der a ruling recently adopted by the 
Board of Regents. This is an increase of 
twelve hours over present requirements. 

Teachers with provisional certificates 
will be granted five years in which to 
complete a fifth year of advanced work 
that will lead to the permanent cer- 
tificate. The new standards are effective 
in September 1963. 

An account of the plan appears in 
School and Society for December 3, 
1960. 


TODAY’S HAPHAZARD ENGLISH 
programs can be blained on the present 
system of local control over education, 
individual differences in student abilities, 
and absence of general agreement on 
what the English program should in- 
clude. This belief was expressed by J. 
N. Hook in an address at the annual 
convention of the English Association 
of Ohio in October. 

Recognizing the impossibility of elimi- 
nating individual differences, the former 
executive secretary of the NCTE went 
on to outline the following seven steps in 
forming a ‘program which lies “between 
a rigid curriculum and the choice of 
doing nothing.” 

1. Define English and remove material 
belonging with social studies, speech, 
journalism, and other areas. 

2. Set average levels of expectation. 
This might involve types of sentences, 
extent of principles of organization, or 
kinds of composition. This does not 
mean “minimum essentials” or “com- 
position scales.” 

3. Place demonstrably useful and 
significant items at specific grade levels. 
Application, rather than identification, 
i grammatical elements should be 
stressed. 

4. Plan a consistent writing program 
for each grade level with content to 
be stressed at specific levels. 
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5. Instruct in reading skills at each 
grade level with opportunities for 
practice and review each year. 

6. Provide a common literature pro- 
gram by making a list of fifty to 100 
selections that every student should 
have read and discussed by the end of 
the senior year. Such a list should be 
prepared jointly by elementary, second- 
ary, and college teachers. This plan 
would leave time for wide reading, 

7. Provide opportunities for imme- 
diate and frequent review of materials. 

Such a program, if truly incremental, 
would “be too thin for the superior stu- 
dent and too thick for the slow one” 
but would permit additions for the 
able and deletions for the slow, Dr. 
Hook believes. A summary of the ad- 
dress appears in the November Bulletin 
of the English Association of Ohio. 


PUPILS SPEAK TO PUPILS 
around the World is the title of a 56- 
page pamphlet which describes the ac- 


tivities of the International Tape 
Exchange project and offers suggestions 
to teachers who wish to have their 
classes prepare tape recordings for ex- 
change with pupils in this country and 
abroad. The pamphlet also includes a 
directory giving the names and addresses 
of educators and schools that would be 
willing to exchange tape recordings. 

Values of tape exchange for English 
classes are indicated by Ruth Y. Terry, 
who promoted the project for several 
years: “All of the discipline of tradi- 
tional English composition work, effec- 
tive speech, correct pronunciation and 
enunciation, grammatical accuracy, re- 
search and arrangement of material can 
be realized in the activity of tape 
presentation. .. . 

“Some possible material for taped 
presentations includes formal speeches; 
debates on current issues; vocal or in- 
strumental music; interviews, assembly 
programs; classroom lessons; panel dis- 
cussions; plays; and poems.” 
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The pamphlet, Pupils Speak to Pupils 
around the World, by Mrs. Terry, may 
be purchased for $1.50 from the Mich- 
igan Audio-Visual Association, The 
University of Michigan, Frieze Building, 
720 E. Huron, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


TEACHERS LOOKING FOR A 
method to improve pupils’ writing of 
compositions during the English class 
period will be interested in the procedure 
used by James J. Lynch, who teaches 
English at Memorial High School, Pel- 
ham, New York. In his article, “Write 
Compositions under Pressure” (New 
York State Education, November 1960), 
Mr. Lynch recommends that students 
spend a few minutes of the class hour 
selecting a topic and then about a third 
of the class period thinking about it, 
writing down ideas related to it, and 
organizing them in a unified, coherent 
pattern. The remainder of the class pe- 
riod is spent in writing and revising 
the composition. 

“If the writer has thought out his 
subject by jotting down ideas, and by 
organizing these into the pattern of a 
simple paragraph outline, he will then 
be better able to state his theme in the 
introduction, to develop rapidly the 
ensuing paragraphs as he has envisioned 
them in support of his theme, and, to 
round out his paper with a conclusion 
that ties together the composition as 
a whole,” writes Mr. Lynch. 


READING LIST FOR COLLEGE- 
Bound High School Students is a com- 
pilation of the returns on a questionnaire 
sent to 300 instructors and professors 
in 30 Wisconsin colleges and univer- 
sities. Those receiving the questionnaire 
were asked to indicate the titles of 
books they would most like to have 
their students read before entering col- 
lege. 

Among the “very highly recom- 
mended” titles are Arthurian Tales, 
Pride and Prejudice, The Bible, Don 
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Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, David Cop- 
perfield, Franklin’s Autobiography, The 
Scarlet Letter, the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
Moby Dick, Oedipus, Gulliver’s Travels, 
Walden, Huckleberry Finn, and the 
Aeneid. 

Nearly 100 other titles are grouped 
in categories labeled “highly recom- 
mended” and “recommended.” Copies 
of the reading list may be obtained from 
the Wisconsin Council of Teachers of 
English, 3700 North 75th Street, Mil- 
waukee 16, Wisconsin, for 5 cents each, 
or from the NCTE at 25 for $1.00. 


TWENTY-ONE LAY READERS 
and nine alternates who were chosen by 
the local English ¢urriculum committee 
last spring are now assisting English 
teachers in reading themes at Evanston 
Township High School, according to 
Clarence W. Hach, chairman of the 
English Department. The lay readers 
were selected from among 130 appli- 
cants who took a series of screening 
tests. 

In addition, an effort is being made 
by ETHS to improve pupils’ writing 
through the introduction of a sequential 
course of study in composition for 
grades 7-12. The course of study helps 
teachers to know which types of writ- 
ing and writing skills to emphasize in 
each grade. 

Since the English Committee at ETHS 
believes that pupils, at least in the initial 
stages, “can learn to write more easily 
and effectively by being restricted to 
shorter papers than by being permitted 
to compound their errors on page after 
page,” teachers assign many short com- 
positions in all grades. Also, they re- 
quire their students to revise every 
theme that can be improved by revision 
before undertaking a new writing as- 
signment. (Your High School, Vol. 11, 
No. 1, November 1960.) 


WHO TODAY READS A BOOK? 
“Tt was back in ’28 when I read a 
book,” a retired dairyman told Jere 
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Hoar while he was making the survey, 
“Book Reading in the Senior Years: The 
Habits and Preferences of 200 Mississip- 
pians” (Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, November 1960). 

During his interviews with persons 
over 60 years of age in Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, Professor Hoar found that (1) 
60 percent of the respondents spent no 
time reading books during weekdays, 
(2) the modal reading time of those who 
read was less than 30 minutes, (3) the 
higher an individual’s educational level 
the more time he spent reading books, 
(4) more aged women than men read 
books, and (5) one-half or more of the 
men and women interviewed had read 
no books during the previous six months. 

These findings in the home town of 
a Nobel prize-winner and near the seat 
of a state university were capped by 
the claim of a former pharmacist that 
he had “never read a book.” 


BOTH THE PEDANTIC AND THE 
recreational traditions, in their extreme 
forms, have “hamstrung” the teaching 
of literature in the secondary school, 
declares Dwight L. Burton in his article, 
“Vitalizing Literature Study in Our 
Schools” (Virginia English Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 1960). 

“Research and experience in success- 
ful programs,” writes Dr. Burton, “seem 
to support a three-dimensional approach: 
(1) the developmental dimension in 
which concern is with the role of 
literature in meeting needs of children 
and youth, in illuminating the ‘Now’; 
(2) the humanistic dimension in which 
concern is with bringing youth into 
contact with a cultural tradition; and 
(3) the skill dimension in which con- 
cern is with those skills needed to read 
and understand the various genres as 
art forms.” 

Within the “skill dimension” Dr. 
Burton includes (1) credibility of plot, 
(2) theme, (3) characterization, and 
(4) qualities of style. 
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Because there are a great many ad- 
mirable literary artists and selections to 
choose from, Dr. Burton believes that it 
is impossible to arrive at any set list for 
high school study. He adds that “Con- 
tact with a literary tradition cannot be 
defined in terms only of acquaintance 
with authors and titles. What is most 
important is contact with ideas which 
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have engrossed man over the centuries: 
for example, the real versus the ideal; 
the search for identity; moral versus 
legal justice. A literature program which 
introduces students to the ways in which 
these eternal problems are approached 
in literature of past and present is bring- 
ing students into contact with a literary 
tradition.” 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


THE ATTITUDE OF CRITICAL 
and scholarly opinion toward the works 
of the mid-nineteenth century novelists 
has changed considerably in the past 
twenty years, according to Lionel 
Stevenson in an article on “The Modern 
Values of Victorian Fiction” (College 
Language Association Journal, Septem- 
ber 1960). As a result, intelligent people 
can now read Victorian novels without 
a guilty conscience. 

In the present age, the writer notes, 
the reading public has begun to recog- 
nize that the great Victorian authors, far 
from being complacent optimists, were 
concerned with the basic issues of social 
change and were distressed by many of 
the current trends of their century. The 
reader knows now that we cannot dis- 
miss Dickens as a caricaturist, Emily 
Bronte as a neurotic girl “who spun an 
implausible horror-story,” or Meredith 
as one who was guilty of “wilful obscu- 
rity.” He knows also that the richness 
and energy of Victorian fiction over- 
shadows its occasional deficiencies of 
skill, that it has structural design and 
pattern, and that it “offers a unique 
opportunity for observing a new literary 
genre in the very process of maturing.” 
Indeed, the writer argues, we can learn 
much about the process of literary 
evolution by analyzing Victorian fiction. 


A major reason for the resurgence of 
Victorian fiction, Stevenson believes, lies 


in the influence of the psychological 
study of the unconscious upon critical 
theory. The theories of Freud, Jung, and 
Adler not only helped to invalidate 
rationalistic assumptions of the physical 
scientists which were accepted by James, 
the naturalists, and writers like Wells 
and Galsworthy in the early twentieth 
century, they also paved the way for the 
experimental fiction of half a century 
ago which broke away from external 
realism and thereby brought into focus 
the realization that Lawrence and Joyce 
paved the way “for a restored apprecia- 
tion of the Victorian novelists.” 


IN THE RETURN OF THE NA- 
tive Thomas Hardy’s imagination seemed 
to have been dominated by the legend 
and literature of Greece and Rome. This 
is the belief of John Paterson in “The 
‘Poetics’ of The Return of the Native” 
(Modern Fiction Studies, Autumn 1960), 
a challenging article which suggests that 
this influence is apparent in the doctrine 
which the novel is designed to drama- 
tize and in its frequent references to 
Homer, Virgil, Aeschylus, and Sophocles 
as well to Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Racine, the more modern practi- 
tioners of epic and tragic form. 

Paterson points out that Hardy suc- 
ceeded in giving the reader a large, 
heroic “world” that equates with Greek 
tragedy by means of allusions to legend, 
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literature, geography, and classical an- 
tiquity. Local action is given dignity 
and meaning, and the Wessex landscape 
takes on the appearance of an “older and 
grand civilization.” The heath is jux- 
taposed with the underworld of the 
ancients and with its Christian equiva- 
lent, while the main characters resemble 
the tormented inhabitants of that 
“world.” Moreover, the characters, 
scenes, and incidents in the novel are 
evaluated “according to a scale provided 
by classical history and literature. For 
example, Clym seems to suggest the 
deterioration of “the Hellenic idea of 
life,” while Eustacia, who is described 
as “the raw material of a divinity” and 
as a descendant of Homeric kings, sug- 
gests its “foredoomed revival.” Both 
characters show Hardy’s preoccupation 
with the Promethean theme, which, Pat- 
erson believes, is expressed not only in 
the major imagery of action and setting, 
but also in the employment of “fire 
imagery” throughout the novel. 


IN “THE CASE FOR COMEDY” 
(Atlantic, November 1960) James Thur- 
ber, who has recently turned his interest 
in comedy in the direction of the theater, 
maintains that modern playwrights seem 
to have accepted the false argument that 
only tragedy is serious and has impor- 
tance, whereas the truth is-that comedy 
is often more serious in its approach to 


truth. Since we live in a period in which 
the trend of the modern tempo is toward 
gloom, resignation, and surrender, he 
argues, we need more comedy. It is up 
to our writers to bring back respect for 
the form, stature, and dignity of it. 

Although there are many reasons for 
the decline of humor and comedy in 
our time, Thurber believes that a major 
reason is the “ideological beating” that 
writers of it have taken from both “the 
intellectual left and the political right.” 
Unfortunately playwrights and writers 
have been led to believe that this is “no 
time for comedy” and that one who 
practices it evinces either a sickness, an 
inferiority complex, or a need for a 
shield. Indeed, the author notes, the op- 
posite is true; for if we maintain a 
balance between life and art, and save 
the human mind as well as the theater, 
we must look to tragicomedy. The 
highest expression of human character 
and achievement is revealed through 
“humor and pathos, tears and laughter.” 
The two are inseparable. 

Thurber realizes that good humorists 
and writers of comedy do not come as 
a result of prayer, pleading, or argument. 
However, he hopes that the cry of 
“decadence” and the resignation of the 
writer to it will not prohibit a “renas- 
cence of recognizable American com- 
edy.” After all, he observes, decadence 
has come and gone for the past twenty- 
five hundred years. 


VISITING ASSOCIATESHIP IN TEST DEVELOPMENT 
Summer 1961 


The Test Development Division of Educational Testing Service is offering a 
Visiting Associateship in Communications for the summer of 1961. The Associate 
will be particularly concerned with a study of the content validity of the 
English tests constructed by Educational Testing Service. The basic stipend 
is $800, plus transportation costs of the Associate and additional allotments up 
to $300 for — Completed applications must be submitted by March 


17, 1961. App 


ications may be obtained from Mrs. Howard R. Lane, Test 


Development Division, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 


New Jersey. 


The paperback, because it is relatively 
cheap and expendable, makes it easy for 
us to experiment with multi-media 
literacy. To take a specific example, 
“The American West as Symbol and 
Myth” could become a focal point for 
considering every possible kind of me- 
dium, popular and elite. Indeed it can 
show us how to work from the adoles- 
cent’s absorption in popular culture back 
to a respect for the more demanding 
elite traditions. One way to begin such 
a unit would be to take the paperback 
edition of a very fine novel, Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark’s The Oxbow Incident, and 
compare it with the film translation 
available in uncut form from Films, Inc. 
(Wilmette, Ill.) or in truncated form 
from Teaching Films Custodian. This 
“adult western” provides a_ first-rate 
perspective television’s sagebrush 
saga. Why is “Gunsmoke” superior to 
many of the syndicated western series? 
What happens to “Gunsmoke” on radio? 
What do Hollywood producers (80% 
of nighttime TV is on film now) mean 
by needing a gimmick for a new western 
series? How many gimmicks can you 
name? How closely do western heroes 
such as Wyatt Earp, Doc Holliday, Brett 
Maverick jibe with historical reality? 
A good place to start students on a mis- 
sion to distinguish fact from myth is 
This Is the West (Mentor), a paperback 
created by a group of western buffs. 
The teacher on the other hand can find 
invaluable perspective on the West as 
symbol and myth from Professor Henry 
Nash Smith’s Virgin Land: The Amer- 


Multi-Media Literacy 
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ican West as Symbol and Myth (Vin- 
tage). Why has the West dominated our 
consciousness? How has it affected writ- 
ers as diverse as James Fenimore Cooper 
and Ned Buntline? When did the west- 
ern catch on as a popular form of 
entertainment? Here are scores of term 

aper topics on dime novels, Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West shows, the first movie 
heroes such as Wm. S. Hart and later 
sentimentalized cowboys like Roy 
Rogers and Gene Autry, and of course 
the plethora of TV westerns. Such a unit 
begins with the teenager’s interest in 
entertainment and ends with philosoph- 
ical enquiry: What fantasies does the 
wild and woolly West satisfy in today’s 
organization man in office, factory, and 
salesroom? Who are the real pioneers 
today, these paper dolls with chaps or 
Jonas Salk and the astronauts? Does fix- 
ation on adolescent westerns (where un- 
inhibited violence acts out the child’s 
reveries of aggression) tell us of a failure 
of nerve on our part? 

Another advantage of approaching a 
theme which permits the inclusion of a 
great deal of fiction, nonfiction, drama, 
and poetry is that it enables the teacher 
to capitalize on the art forms that have 
only recently begun to profit from ad- 
vances in the technology of mass com- 
munication. Students can give reports and 
do study papers on the artists who have 
fixed for our national imagination the 
great Westering: Frederick Remington, 
George Catlin, George Caleb Bingham, 
Albert Bierstadt, Charles Russell, some 
of the painters treated in the indispens- 
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able 300 Years of American Painting. 
And the everyday beauty—Conestoga 
Wagons, rifles, saddles—are handsomely 
mounted in Life’s America’s Arts and 
Skills. Folk singing can destroy the image 
of stuffy solemnity that makes the Eng- 
lish classroom so often a place of deten- 
tion. The Schwann LP catalog will give 
innumerable examples, but Folkways 
Records should be singled out because 
of Moses Asch’s conscious creation of 
study materials for the schools. And 
there has been a great dea! of serious 
American music composed on Western 
themes: Leo Sowerby’s Prairie, Ferde 
Grofe’s Grand Canyon Suite, Aaron 
Copland’s Billy the Kid. There are good 


histories of American music with dis- 
cographies to aid the unfamiliar teacher. 
What is true of the West as a teaching 
unit is true of the entire curriculum; 
recent developments in mass communica- 
tion (especially cheap four-color print- 
ing and long-playing vinyl recordings) 
now make it possible to instruct our stu- 
dents in the totality of their intellectual 
heritage and esthetic culture. We must 
guard against our prejudice of thinking 
of print as the only medium that the 
English teacher has a real stake in. We 
are humanities and language teachers, 
and what we teach is naturally enlarged 
when technology makes many more art 
forms accessible to the great mass of 


people. 


AN ENGLISH TEACHER'S SONNET 


The daily-gathered compositions glare 

At me each evening. And I, in haste, 

Always in haste, with red-rimmed eyes do stare 

At words misspelled, misused, and oft erased. 

I brood, and curse, and write in furious ink: 

“Your thoughts are fine; how do you spell this word?” 
Or, “Mechanics are all right, but you don’t think,” 
And, sometimes, “George, this sentence is absurd!” 


And then the pen slams down. A cigarette 
Begins to soothe my savage breast. And now 
The pen begins to write comments on yet 
Another theme. I dig, I sweat, I plow. 

My pen slows to a halt—ideas gone; 

But in my hands are lives; so I write on. 


Gustine, California 


—Brian McKinney 


Dear FELLow Councit MEMBERS: 


After the tremendous Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Convention just concluded, your 
outgoing Chairman cannot resist con- 
jecturing as to what a “Counciletter” of 
fifty years ago (had there been such a 
department in The English Journal—in- 
deed, had there been a Journal) might 
have found to report about the state of 
high school English teaching in 1910. 
No doubt many of the observations 
about student resistance and public 
criticism would still have a familiar 
ring. But there is also little doubt that 
many of the emphases found in the Eng- 
lish program today and many of the 
techniques currently practiced would 
not have occurred as subjects meriting 
discussion to that mythical early Section 
Chairman. 


For instance, though some uncertain 
and widely scattered voices had been 
raised, even in 1910, to question the 
efficacy of formal grammar, no struc- 
tural linguist had yet appeared on the 
horizon to upset the even tenor of the 
classroom teachers’ ways with revolu- 
tionary hypotheses about language. It 
was still entirely respectable to present 
grammar in the form our forbears had 
prescribed. A few imaginative teachers 
had inklings of the future, and had 
written rather shallow histories of the 
English language, but seemingly none 
at that time had much idea of the in- 
valuable and fascinating information 
that later in the century was to come to 
teachers as the result of investigations 
in fields such as phonetics, semantics, 
usage, and the like. 


Reflections on the teaching of speech 
would have revolved pretty much about 
formal efforts to “exercise” the vowels 
and consonants, usually for one period 
each week, with little or no thought that 
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spoken language is actually the basic 
medium of human communication—and 
that an essential element is listening. 
The formal oration would still have been 
a major concern, at least of twelfth 
grade teachers, preparing their com- 
mencement orators, but classroom use 
of round table, panel, and committee 
discussions had yet to raise the eye- 
brows of the autocrats. Such classroom 
gadgets as tape recorders, television, 
films, etc., were dream-stuff, if that. 


Our early Chairman might well have 
matched us in his concern with problems 
of how to teach students to. write well, 
but he would have had in mind either 
formal composition and rhetoric or 
“business” English, not a concept of writ- 
ing as communication (businessmen and 
government officials had not yet de- 
cided to forsake shoptalk for ordinary 
good English). In one respect, perhaps, 
his teaching of writing has come full 
circle—in the increasing emphasis now 
again given to the importance of plan- 
ning and structure in written composi- 
tion. In fact the word composition itself 
has come back into fashion and is su- 
perimposing itself on “communication,” 
replacing the less disciplined approach 
to writing popular during the years be- 
tween. Yet even here is a difference, for 
our early Chairman’s reports would 
more likely have been concerned with 
classically organized composition with 
the stress on form, while today’s teacher 
is more often concerned with motivation 
and psychologically sound composition 
with the emphasis upon results. But 
whatever else is different, there has prob- 
ably been little change in the volume 
of complaints about misspelling and 
faulty punctuation down through the 
past half century. 

With these thoughts in mind, your 
Chairman joins you - looking to the 
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future with considerable curiosity about 
the next fifty years in English teaching. 
What effects will teaching machines, lay 
readers, closed-circuit television, and all 
of the other highly touted mechanical 
devices have upon our profession? To 
what extent will the current populariza- 
tion of linguistic discoveries change the 
character of tomorrow’s curriculum? 
Only a stubborn romancer would pre- 
dict a status quo. Gazing into our stereo- 
phonic crystal sphere, we can venture 
with certainty only one conviction: the 
successful teaching of English in 2010 
A.D. will depend just as certainly as it 
did in 1910, or does now in 1960, upon 
the living, breathing, erring, hard work- 
ing human teacher—not upon machines, 


super-test services, super-curricula, and ° 


assorted electronic gadgets. Machines 
can train, but only people can educate. 
And teachers are people, aren’t they? 


Section Achievements 


During the past year, the Secondary 
Section helped to sponsor three notable 
additions to the Council’s list of publica- 
tions. The Committee on High School 
Programs for Pupils with Superior 
Ability, under the chairmanship of Arno 
Jewett, and in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Education Association, completed 
its monograph, High School English for 
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the Academically Talented, and copies 
were sent to all members of NCTE. 
The Section itself, with Myrtle Gustaf- 
son serving as special editor, produced 
a portfolio entitled Helps for Beginning 
Teachers of English that should be placed 
in the hands of every new teacher of 
English in your school. And under the 
chairmanship of Alice Baum, the Com- 
mittee on the Junior High School Book 
List brought out its newly revised Your 
Reading for grades 7-9. 

Before approximately 2,000 members 
of the Section, gathered in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago, special certificates were awarded 
to Arno Jewett, Myrtle Gustafson, and 
Mark Neville in recognition of their 
many contributions to the work of the 
Secondary Section. 

This year, two members of the Section 
Committee completed their service: 
Carolyn Bagby of Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, and Sarah I. Roody of Nyack, 
New York. Taking office to succeed 
them are Wilmer A. Lamar of Decatur, 
Illinois, and Ruth E. Reeves of Houston, 
Texas. To serve as your new chairman 
and representative on the Executive 
Committee of the Council for the next 
two years, the Committee has elected 
Robert Bennett of Minneapolis. 


—RICHARD CorBIN 


A Weekly Theme with a New Twist— 


(Continued from page 110) 


papers of a class every three or four 
weeks instead of having the students 
exchange papers—one class each week. 
Then, and only then, lengthy considera- 
tion can be given to each student’s paper. 
No mark or grade is given. The emphasis 


here is on style and usage. Every theme 
which I read is kept in the student’s 
individual folder as a means of checking 
progress in writing. 

Using such a program of weekly theme 
writing, every English teacher with the 
present normal class load can accept Dr. 
Conant’s suggestion. 


RIPOSTE 


Editorialette 


At our meetings and workshops the air is thick with discussion of teaching 
machines, “programmed” textbooks, lay readers, team teaching, large-group instruc- 
tion by TV. Like many others, I’m stimulated by the heightened professional 
excitement. 


But a couple of questions keep nagging at me. Aren’t the innovations mentioned 
above attacking surface problems? If teaching machines and programmed textbooks 
erode student time in high and dry drill and drag students through half-valid 
content, are they valuable even if they free the teacher of some routine tasks? If, 
through TV, 300 students are taught sentence diagramming simultaneously instead of 
in ten separate groups, is TV really helping us? 

My fairly obvious point is that a basic problem is still with us: what content 
in language and literature is most significant to teach at the various levels of 
adolescence? At the risk of sounding pontifical, I suggest that before we grow too 
excited about teaching machines, etc., we re-read and reflect again upon the NCTE 
volumes on the English curriculum. 


—DLB 


— From the Readers — 


To Tue Eprtor: 


How crashingly right G. Robert Carlsen is in his description of the assumptions 
which underlie the traditional and the modern modes of teaching English (The English 
Journal, September 1960)! The critical lambasting he received for his position (The 
English Journal, December 1960) shows how right he was, too, in envisioning the 
conflict between the two groups as ferocious, emotion-laden, and virtually irreconcil- 
able. His introductory metaphor about a culture conflict between primitive Africans 
and relatively civilized British over the murder of an “evil”-tainted infant was 
singularly apt and not a bit overdrawn. Probably no innocents will literally die of 
ill-taught English, but the states of mind of the modernists and the traditionalists are 
surely analogous to those of the British and the natives in the instance cited. 


Dr. Carlsen’s critics do not choose to answer his points on the same plane on 
which he presents them. Rather than reasoned, methodical, experimentally based 
rebuttal, they resort to the characteristic vice of the literati and semi-literati, the 
genteel verbal raspberry. They have not given reasons and with reasons they cannot 
be answered. One might, however, express the suspicion that people who have 
consciously or unconsciously tied their lifetime habits, prestige, livelihood, and 
attitudes firmly to a traditionalist view of what language is and does will not take 
kindly to persons or ideas which smash their idols so squarely upon the mazard. 


I would like to suggest yet another pair of underlying assumptions from a social- 
psychological viewpoint to add to Dr. Carlsen’s list. Traditionalists believe in a 
notion of social mobility based on the Horatio Alger myth. They feel that if you 
can get children to adopt the linguistic habits and mannerisms of middle-class, 
ruling, successful, or literary-scholarly circles in our society, the children inevitably 
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will rise up to and become part of one or more of these groups. To them such 
upward striving is an unquestioned, viscerally held value. 


Modernists recognize the inévitability of social class stratification in our or any 
society. They know that language patterns are just as valid indicators of social class 
membership as clothing, occupation, or taste; they also know that inter-class mobility 
in our society is far less prevalent than the popular conception has it, and class lines 
are growing more rigid, rather than less so. They neither hold a brief for the natural 
superiority of any one class over others nor for the immanent value of moving “up” 
in the world. In short, they feel that the purely normative approach to language 
teaching and learning is nothing more than class bias—call it snobbery if you like. 


Donatp L. Dapey 


Shroder Junior High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To Tue Epitor: 


Mr. Paul Diederich’s article on “The Rutgers Plan for Cutting Class Size in Two,” 
in the April 1960 issue of The English Journal, and his discussion of this scheme 
in Junior Libraries for October 1960, do not present the position of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Dr. Charles H. Stevens, Director of the Summer Session, reports that Mr. 
Diederich has been informed that he should not call his proposal a “Rutgers Plan.” 
It is, in fact, a “Diederich Plan.” 


Mr. Diederich conducted summer institutes for teachers at Rutgers in 1959 and 
in 1960. These institutes were financed by the Ford Foundation. Mr. Diederich is 
under no obligation to seek our approval for any proposals he wishes to make, nor 
is he authorized to present his scheme in terms that indicate it bears our approval. 
His summer institutes were held on the Rutgers campus and that is all. 


Without entering into detailed analysis of Mr. Diederich’s articles, it may be said 
that his articles provide none of the arithmetic for the cost of added space, books, 
personnel, teaching machines, and the staff for handling the masses of materials to be 
fed into the teaching machines or even for distributing the 70-100 questions to each 
student for each individual self-teaching lesson, or the cost of the expended lessons. 
These latter are passed over (on p. 234) as capable of being run off on any ditto 
or mimeograph machine, but nothing is said of the vastly greater programming costs. 
Similarly, a footnote (on p. 234) gives a cost of “2.5 cents per pupil per period in 
free reading vs. 16.6 cents in class (personnel costs alone . . .).” Figuring this back 
to his 200 pupils in the free-reading room, this means $5 per hour, or two to three 
people to police 200 students and clean up after them, and keep some semblance of 
order on the shelves if not in the room. Furthermore, this not only bypasses the greater 
costs of added space, books, equipment, etc., so it is meaningless, but it equates the 
cost of clerical room-watching with the cost of teaching! 


All in all, so little operational information is given on the amount of space, 
the number of people required, the number of books required, the number of reading 
machines required if any, the number of programmed texts or machine programs that 
would need to be written, the number of expendable self-teaching texts and tests 
that would have to be provided and stored and handed out, etc., that the scheme 
as presented is in the brainstorming phase rather than in anything near operational 
form. Until these and many other factors are programmed and examined in fully 
operational form it will be difficult to determine whether the Diederich notion 
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hours under the rug. 


Regardless of the administrative or educational merits of Mr. Diederich’s pro- 
posal, he is entitled to his proposal so long as it is clearly designated as his own. 


So far as we in the Graduate School of Library Service are concerned, however, 
we hold it just as presumptuous for Mr. Diederich to present a plan for having 
“Gray Ladies” take over school library functions as it would be for librarians to 
present a plan under which sub-professional and volunteer help would take over the 
basic responsibility for teaching English. We believe that a much more constructive 
approach to the ends desired by Mr. Diederich, as well as by teachers in other 
disciplines and by all librarians, is full implementation of modern school library 
standards to enable school libraries to support all educational programs in the school 
at the level necessary for optimum achievement of educational objectives. 


Of course, there is great shortage of English teachers. There is also great 
shortage of history teachers and science teachers and all others. There are pressures 
to do all our jobs more poorly. We believe that educational statesmanship demands 
improvement of the quality of education while we take care of the increasing 
numbers. This can be achieved, in part, by strengthening school libraries. It will 
not be achieved by providing a make-shift, cheap-John substitute that will hold back 
library development and will hinder not only English language teaching but teaching 
in all the other areas which, like the teaching of English, are increasingly dependent 
upon first class library services. 


Summary: The “Diederich Plan” has no relationship to Rutgers University, 
except that Mr. Diederich conducted two summer institutes on the Rutgers campus. 
We believe that the objectives desired by Mr. Diederich will best be achieved by 
providing stronger and better school libraries to support all teaching programs. We 
believe that progress is being made in that direction and that if the “Diederich Plan” 
is substituted for modern library services, or if it delays the development of school 
libraries at the level of the new school library standards, it will result in great harm 
to all educational programs in all subject fields in all elementary and secondary 
schools. 


R. SHaw, Dean 
Graduate School of Library Service 
Rutgers, the State University 


NCTE ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


For the fourth year, the NCTE will give deserved recognition to some of the 
nation’s outstanding students of high school English through its Achievement Awards 
Program. Although the awards carry no direct cash value, they have helped the winners 
and runners-up to gain admission to the colleges of their choice and in eighty per cent 
of the cases to gain scholarship aid. 

Each award will consist of a scroll plus a recommendation to colleges and uni- 
versities and to scholarship donors that each winner and runner-up be considered for 
scholarship aid. 

Students are nominated as juniors; awards are made when they are seniors. Dead- 
line for nominating this year’s juniors is March 31, 1961. 


Nomination blanks and information are obtainable from Director of Achievement 
Awards, NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH 


FOR SPECIAL ATTENTION 


SERMONS AND SODA-WATER, A Set of Novellas 
By John O'Hara 
Random House. 1960. $5.95. 


The appearance of slender volumes by 
John O’Hara represents a publishing event 
worthy of special attention even if one 
didn’t read the books. But the reading of 
the set of three novellas, Sermons and Soda- 
Water, is well worth the moderate effort 
required. 

The series is narrated in the first 
erson by a _ middle-aged writer, Jim 
Malloy, who looks back over three decades. 
Malloy’s career remarkably parallels 
O’Hara’s, and if these novellas are auto- 
biographical, O’Hara has been having a 
wonderful time all these years. The series 
title is taken from Byron’s Don Juan: 


Let us have wine and women, mirth 
and laughter 
Sermons and soda-water the day after. 


Wine and women there are in plenty. 
O’Hara’s celebration of sex continues. 
Even to the veteran O’Hara fan, however, 
it’s a bit surprising when Malloy pops in 
on a married ex-girlfriend he hasn’t seen 
for several years, proposes an immediate 
trip to the bedroom (the husband is at 
work), and she answers, “Don’t think I 
wouldn’t, but it’s too soon after my baby.” 

Surprisingly for O’Hara fiction, the 
sermons are there, too—briefly here and 
there. We learn, for example, that O’Hara 


feels that the gigantic hypocrisy of Pro- 

hibition warped the values of a generation. 
This explains a good bit about O’Hara’s 
novels, 


That the naturalistic chain reaches from 
Flaubert to O’Hara and that O’Hara has 
been re-writing the sto of Madame 
Bovary is well known. In these novellas 
O’Hara is still writing about Madame 
Bovary, but with a switch—the happy 
ending. That is, for O’Hara all of these 
have a relatively happy ending. 


For example, in The Girl on the Baggage 
Truck, number one of the series, a 
movie actress on the way out plays the 
field, but after being disfigured in an auto 
crash, settles contentedly—in her house— 
with a landscape architect. The book’s 
real strength—true of the other two as 
well—is in its dialogue, in this case the 
sophisticated patter of Long Island cock- 
tail parties. Nor has O’Hara lost his eye 
for precise detail—“small black hat with 
a rhinestone pin on the left side”—though 
he doesn’t pile detail knee deep as he did 
in earlier books. 


The number two book, /magine Kissing 
Pete, is the best of the three, and the 
particular Madame Bovary who is_ its 
protagonist is the most memorable char- 
acter of the series. This story features 
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a marriage that turns out remarkably well 
after a siege of the sordid. 


We're Friends Again, number three, takes 
rather close reading to keep track of the 
infidelities and re-marriages, but it’s en- 
grossing, and, again, everything turns out 
for the best, really, though in closing the 
series, O’Hara goes out like an_ exis- 
tentialist: “What, really, can any of us 


know about any of us, and why must we 
make such a thing of loneliness when it 
is the final conditions of us all? And where 
would love be without it?” 

In trying the novella O’Hara has pro- 
duced no Ethan Frome. But these are 
pretty good O’Hara. And pretty good 
O’Hara is pretty good. 

—Dwight L. Burton 


SELECTED FARE 


Novels 


WALK EGYPT. By Vinnie Williams. 
Viking. 1960. 308 pp. $4.50. 

A child named Toy grows into a 
hardened maturity that belies her nature 
and her desire. In time she is released by 
a gentle husband from the bitterness that 
has encased her. The folk speech, the folk 
ways, the characters and scenes of the 
North Georgia hills and the struggle of 
Toy to survive, to dominate, and then to 
yield—all make for a memorable novel. 


A FINE AND PRIVATE PLACE. By 
Peter S. Beagle. Viking. 1960. 272 pp. 
$3.95. 

A first novel of rare attainment and 
exciting promise. Mr. Rebeck, unfitted for 
the world, retires to a cemetery where he 
lives secretly, except for his visits with 
ghosts and a raven and a drinking night 
watchman—and Mrs. Klapper, whose hus- 
band’s mausoleum he occupies until she 
persuades him to return to the world of the 
living. 


SEASON OF FEAR. By Guy Owen. 
Random House. 1960. 337 pp. $3.95. 

In the Cape Fear country of Eastern 
North Carolina, a gaunt, religious man in 
his forties, sorely tried by two aged female 
relatives and a barren land, goaded by his 
consciousness of the sins of others, and 
harassed by the compulsive attractions 
of a beautiful yellow-haired girl, explodes 
into violence. An impressive first novel. 


THE CHESS PLAYERS. By Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. Farrar, Straus and 


Cudahy. 1960. 533 pp. $4.95. 

Fact and fiction are mingled in an 
ambitious novel of the Civil War period, 
set in New Orleans and in Paris. Paul 
Morphy, scion of two prominent Creole 
families, becomes the world’s leading chess 
player—but has, for a time, conspicuously 
less success in love. Such historical leaders 
as Beauregard, Benjamin, and Slidell share 
his fascinating adventures. 


STRANGERS. By Albert Memmi. Trans- 
lated by Brian Rhys. Orion Press. 1960. 
174 pp. $3.50. 

This intense and despairing French novel 
is the fictional record of the gradual 
breaking down and eventual dissolution of 
a mixed marriage. The obstacles presented 
by family, society, custom, and_ institu- 
tion prove inevitably to be more powerful 
than the most intense love. 


A NUMBER OF THINGS. By Honor 
Tracy. Random House. 1960. 248 pp. 
$3.95. 

This sprightly, very funny satirical novel 
presents the governmental figures, the 
British businessmen, social workers, clergy, 
tourists, and the International exiles in the 
British West Indies. Successful on this 
score alone, the novel’s appeal is enhanced 
because it nicely complements the large 
body of recent literature focusing upon 
the native element of the islands and the 
native immigrants in London. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


THE SIGN OF TAURUS. By William 
Fifield. Holt. 1960. 320 pp. $4.95. 

The middle-aged Polish refugee, Countess 
Potolska, travels throughout Mexico trying 
to support hersglf by a fake crystal-gazing 
act. She soon realizes that her insights into 


Short 


Seven collections of short stories will 
be welcomed by all lovers of the genre. 


SHORT STORY 3. By Burton Raffel, 
Matthew Carney, Joseph Slotkin, Robert 
Creeley. Scribner’s. 1960. 330 pp. $4.50. 

In this serial volume are presented four 
new writers chosen in open competition. 


STANFORD SHORT STORIES 1960. 
Edited by Wallace Stegner and Richard 
Snowcroft. Stanford University Press. 1960. 
177 pp. $2.95. 

An annual reflecting the success of 
writers from the Stanford Creative Writing 
Center. 


SPRING SONG and Other Stories. By 
Joyce Cary. Harper. 1960. 285 pp. $3.95. 

A posthumous volume carrying out the 
author’s plan and including four previously 
unpublished stories. 
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the past and future are becoming disturb- 
ingly accurate, and she is increasingly aware 
of the ambiguities of her attraction to the 
young Italian who serves as her accomplice. 
One of the year’s better novels. 


Stories 


THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES 
OF CONRAD AIKEN. World. 1960. 566 
pp- $6.00. 

Forty-one stories from a master crafts- 
man. 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES 1960. Edited by Martha Foley 
and David Burnett. Houghton Mifflin. 
1960. 391 pp. $4.95. 

A testimony to the discriminating taste 
of the editors. 


THE MARQUISE OF O—-AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Heinrich von Kleist. Cri- 
terion. 1960. 318 pp. $5.00. 

In an introduction by the late Thomas 
Mann the author is proclaimed “one of the 
greatest, boldest, and most ambitious writers 
Germany has produced.” 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. By 
Elizabeth Mann Borgese. Braziller. 1960. 
167 pp. $3.75. 

Nine unusual stories by the daughter of 
the late Thomas Mann. 


Poetry 


Seven outstanding collections of poems 
are among the new books. 


YOU, EMPERORS, AND OTHERS: 
Poems 1957-1960. By Robert Penn Warren. 
Random House. 1960. 81 pp. $3.50. 

Unusual, even shocking, but 


engaging. 


always 


NEW POEMS-—1960. By Witter Bynner. 
Knopf. 1960. 134 pp. $3.75. 
Partly new, but many old favorites. 


SWINBURNE: A Selection. By Dame 
Edith Sitwell. Harcourt, Brace.. 1960. 286 
pp- $5.75. 

Swinburne has been overpraised and 
overblamed and even ignored; this anthol- 
ogy provides a proper perspective. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ROY 
CAMPBELL, Volume III. Regnery. 1960. 
144 pp. $6.50. 

The work of a distinguished poet and 
translator has a discerning foreword by 
Dame Edith Sitwell. 
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THE SCREENS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By I. A. Richards. Harcourt, Brace. 1960. 
127 pp. $3.95. 

With this second collection, containing 
twenty-eight poems, is also a significant 
essay, “The Future of Poetry.” 


MORE TRADITIONAL BALLADS OF 
VIRGINIA. Collected with the coopera- 
tion of the Members of the Virginia Folk- 


PARODIES: An Anthology from Chaucer 
to Beerbohm—and After. Edited by Dwight 
Macdonald. Random House. 1960. 574 
pp. $7.50. 

A highly entertaining anthology em- 
bracing such favorites as Shapespeare, Pope, 
Benchley, and Beerbohm, Parodies is the 
most comprehensive collection ever to 
appear in a single volume. 


DRAMATIC PROVIDENCE IN MAC- 
BETH: A Study of Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Theme of Humanity and Grace. With a 
Supplementary Essay on King Lear. By 
G. R. Elliott. Princeton University Press. 
1960. 252 pp. $5.00. 

Professor Elliott offers a thorough and 
detailed examination of Macbeth in the 
light of Shakespeare’s use of Christian 
concepts for dramatic purposes. He suc- 
cessfully demonstrates the play’s turning 
upon the distinction between remorse and 
true repentance, and he further suggests 
a previously unsuspected source of dramatic 
tension in Shakespeare’s possible use of 
the continuous action of Divine Grace upon 
Macbeth’s soul. 


PLL TELL YOU A TALE. By J. Frank 
Dobie. Little, Brown. 1960. 362 pp. $6.50. 

This anthology presents fifty-two of the 
best tales of the eminent folklorist of the 
American Southwest. In addition to a 
handsome format and beautiful illustra- 
tions, this collection may boast the critical 
and artistic distinction of offering the cleat- 
est presentation of Dobie’s unique power to 
evoke the essence of character, mood, and 
setting. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDER- 


Nonfiction 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


lore Society. Edited by Arthur Kyle Davis, 
Jr. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960. 

A continuation of the monumental 
Traditional Ballads of Virginia. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY 
DICKINSON. Edited by Thomas H. John- 
son. Little, Brown. 1960. 770 pp. $10.00. 

A total of 1,775 poems, assembled for 
the first time in a single volume. 


STANDING. Translated from the Chinese 
by Lin Yutang. World. 1960. 494 pp. $6.00. 

The eminent Chinese philosopher and 
poet offers a copious, beautiful, and 
thoughtful collection of Chinese literature 
of many genres, encompassing his country’s 
wisdom and culture over a period of 2,500 
years. The variety of subjects and styles 
and the compact profundity of the state- 
ments offer the reader an amazingly com- 
prehensive distillation of Chinese art and 
thought. 


TOURIST IN AFRICA. By Evelyn 
Waugh. Little, Brown. 1960. 201 pp. $3.75. 

This is not, as its title suggests, a travel 
book, but rather a volume of social, 
political, historical, and artistic commentary 
evoked by a recent journey through British 
Africa. The wit, penchant for irony, 
and above all the keen insight and dis- 
criminatory powers Waugh’s readers have 
come to expect are all prominently in 
evidence as the emerging and changing 
societies and cultures of this troubled area 
are discussed. 


ON ART AND ARTISTS. By Aldous 
Huxley. Harper. 1960. 320 pp. $3.95. 

This valuable collection of thirty 
aesthetic and critical essays presents a 
fairly thorough statement on the arts by 
a notable non-conformist whose sane and 
ironic humanism has made him a command- 
ing figure. With total disregard for the 
bénefits—and limitations—of a systematic 
and philosophical approach, Huxley con- 
siders his subjects from his own character- 
istic perspective, and his criticisms are 
consequently fresh, articulate, and eman- 
cipated. 
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COMPOSITION 


UW ANTHOLOGY 


Zeaching Maferiale 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


BOARD OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida; John C. Adler, George F. 


Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, 


ew York; Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, 


Trenton, New Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri; Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Arthur 
Weisbach, Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey; Jobn F. Warner, Long- 
meadow High School, Longmeadow, Massachusetts; John T. Muri, Hammond High School, 
Hammond, Indiana; Harold Blau, Long Island Reading Institute, Jamaica Estates, New York; 
William McColly, University of Wisconsin; Hardy Finch, Greenwich High School, Green- 


wich, Connecticut. 


Textbooks 


YOUR LANGUAGE, Book 5. By Lou 
LaBrant, William G. Leary, Donald A. 
Bird, and Margaret Painter. McGraw-Hill. 
1960. $4.28; school discount 20%. 

This outstanding work will allow any 
teacher or administrator of upper-grade 
English to see the concrete measures which 
can be taken to return rigor and depth 
to the subject. Every teacher of senior 
high school English owes it to his students 
to anticipate, along with these authors, the 
directions English teaching will surely take 
in the colleges as recommendations from 
various commissions make their impact at 
that level. The book is inductive and 
descriptive in approach, crammed with 
information and thought-provoking exer- 
cises admirably suited to the eleventh grade. 
As far as possible, each section gives the 
student the means for making a meaningful 
generalization. Rules become reasons; ob- 
servations lead to principles. The book 
is not a rehash; not busy work; not dull, 
pedantic, remote from the current scene. 
At times—but only at times—the reviewer 
felt that the text tended toward the dis- 
cussion-group, folksy atmosphere. 
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Listening, as both art and science, often 
neglected but so vital to every college- 
bound student, is treated fully and enter- 
tainingly, with exercises which will help 
the student develop his skills to a high 
degree. Writing is sensibly handled, with 
constructive emphasis on organization of 
material. An excellent, if somewhat ab- 
breviated, section shows the young writer 
how to subordinate the less important but 
still significant material. The nature and 
function of footnotes and bibliography 
are described briefly but sufficiently. 

Speaking is treated most maturely, as a 
means to an end. The student will find 
here definite, concrete help in preparing 
any kind of presentation—except, praise be, 
a telephone conversation. The speaker’s 
handbook is full of specific helps, covering 
discussion and parliamentary procedure. 

A most telling adaptation of the material 
of general semantics gives strong emphasis 
to the definitions and uses of directive 
language and “literary” language. 

The student is encouraged to look 
critically at mass media. In these sections 
of the text, as well as elsewhere, the 
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authors give pertinent, informative, and 
useful bibliographical information on 
articles in periodicals and other sources. 
Some of these references date back to the 
mid-fifties; nevertheless they will not soon, 
by this token, make the text obsolescent. 
Furthermore, they constitute a challenge 
to the student. 

“Grammar has two faces,” say the 
authors, and proceed to develop a most 
useful, most enjoyable blend of the old 
and the new schools. For instance, the 
sections dealing with words and word 
forms present the “traditional” definition, 
followed by frame tests illustrating the 
use of the word form in a structural con- 
text. The real values of both kinds of 
grammar are thus demonstrated. 

An excellent chapter on American Eng- 
lish usage contrasts it with the British and 
gives rather extensive treatment (for this 
level) to the story of American dialects. 
Here, as in many other places, the authors 
introduce a rich diet, hoping perhaps that 
it may tempt their readers. Throughout 
the book, respect is shown for the ability 
of both students and teachers. 

The art work is superb. There is a 
scattering of fine photographs without 
captions, frankly intended as stimuli for 
essays or stories. Cartoonists are not repre- 
sented; the decorative designs do not dis- 
tract the reader’s attention from the text. 


—Arthur Weisbach 


WORDS AND IDEAS, grade 7. By 
Thomas C. Pollock and Robert W. Rounds. 
Macmillan. 1960. 422 pp. $2.34 net. 
THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION, grade 
8. By Thomas C. Pollock, John P. Milligan, 
and Richard L. Loughlin. Macmillan. 1960. 
438 pp. $2.46 net. 

These two texts are large, colorful, and 
highly organized. Some quotations from the 
manuals bound into the teachers’ editions 
should help to introduce them. 


“The readability of each book 1s held 
slightly below the grade level.” From 
limited experience with slow and reluctant 
students, the reviewer concludes that most 
are either resentful of material clearly 
intended as remedial, or else are incapable 
of reading the most simple texts. In any 
case, it would seem unprofitable to hold 
the readability of the text below the level 
of the grade for which it is intended. 
Nevertheless, the authors accomplished this 
aim. 

The language skills treated in the books 
include “skills in using the structural pat- 
terns of English for clear and exact sen- 
tences.” There are plenty of exercises in 
all the traditional skills, including a 
thorough treatment of sentence diagraming. 
Many of the exercises bear a close 
(familial? ) resemblance to exercises through 
which the reviewer drudged when he was 
in these grades; some are funnier. 

“In this Series, the term usage refers to 
choices from among the inflected forms of 
verbs, nouns, pronouns, and modifiers.” 
The avowed intention is to train the pupil 
by imitation to “Say it right. Hear it 
right. Write it right.” The emphasis is 
upon the positive (examples show the 
“correct” form); it is firm, pointed, and 
authoritarian. No doubt, many are willing 
to accept this deductive and prescriptive 
approach. 


Practice books, keys, and printed tests 
are available for each book. The teachers’ 
manuals give quite ample directions for 
utilizing the texts. The second book adds, 
for each section, a comment on “individual 
differences” by way of enrichment. The 
art work is intense, ubiquitous, brightly 
colored, and to this reviewer, unnecessary. 
Typography is excellent. Both books weigh, 
with their 128-page teachers’ manuals, over 
two pounds each. The lading doesn’t seem 
to justify the tonnage. 


—Arthur Weisbach 


Filmstrips and Recordings 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SHORT STORY. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. Four color filmstrips, two 


records, guides. $27.00. Filmstrips alone, 
$6.00 each; records, $3.00 each. 

The filmstrips in this series treat the 
early development of the short story 
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(Irving, Hawthorne, Poe); the late nine- 
teenth and twentieth centures (Harte, Gar- 
land, Crane, Bierce, London, James, O. 
Henry); the modern period (Thurber, 
Lardner, Steinbeck, Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Aiken); and the ways of interpreting and 
evaluating stories through the study of 
plot, the characters’ emotions, the setting 
and mood, the theme, and the author’s 
purpose. The commentary is presented 
on the records, which use a chime to tell 
the operator when to turn to the next 
frame. An inaudible 30/50 cycle signal 
will synchronize strip and record on 
equipment provided with automatic ad- 
vance features. The strips contain 28-34 
frames, and playing times of the records 
are about 9-13 minutes. 

As is usually true of filmstrips, the 
information given is necessarily somewhat 
sketchy, but enough detail is included on 
specific short stories to stimulate interest 
in reading. The illustrations are color 
drawings, which on the whole are well 
above average, and at their best are 
imaginative and dramatic. A few illustra- 
tions, especially those depicting super- 
natural events or people emotionally 
aroused, are overdone to the point where 
they may seem funny rather than impres- 
sive. Drawings of authors, however, are 
outstandingly good. 


SPOKEN ARTS RECORDINGS, 95 
Valley Rd., New Rochelle, N. Y. 33 RPM. 
$5.95 each. Recording quality, excellent. 


Golden Treasury of Milton, Keats, 
Shelley. Read by Hilton Edwards. Many 
poems commonly studied in high school are 
read in this recording: Milton, “On the 
Late Massacre,” “On His _ Blindness,” 
“L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” and “At a 
Solemn Music”; Keats, “Chapman’s 
Homer,” “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” 
“Bright Star,” “Ode to a Nightingale,” and 
“Ode to Autumn”; Shelley, “To a Sky- 
lark,” “Ode to the West Wind,” “Indian 
Serenade,” “Love’s Philosophy,” and “Ozy- 
mandias.” The reader, a distinguished 
British actor and director, interprets some 
of the shorter poems—“Ozymandias,” for 
example—sensitively and expressively. Else- 
where, the reading is portentous in tone 
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and over-dramatic, reminiscent of the late 
John Barrymore’s parodies of stage English. 
British pronunciations will sometimes puzzle 
American students, who may well have 
some trouble in recognizing “clee-ah” as 
“clear.” To quote the text on the record- 
folder “. . . it is to be noted that the 
poetry he speaks here is lyric rather than 
dramatic. .. .” The record would be more 
usable in the classroom if Mr. Edwards 
had noted it. 


Mark Twain. Read by Hiram Sherman. 
This sampler of Mark Twain includes two 
of his most hilarious stories, “Jim Baker’s 
Blue-Jay Yarn” and “Punch, Brothers, 
Punch”; the episode from Huckleberry 
Finn in which Huck unsuccessfully tries 
to disguise himself as a girl; and Twain’s 
spoofing of the British and the French in 
“Concerning the American Language” 
and “Paris Notes.” The selections them- 
selves are high in interest, and their effec- 
tiveness is enhanced by Hiram Sherman’s 
comic gift and skill in dialect. His imita- 
tion of blue-jay talk, although it sounds 
rather like Donald Duck, is extremely 
funny; so is his portrayal of a hapless 
minister, hag-ridden by the jingle “punch, 
brothers, punch,” trying to carry on a 
rational conversation with a bereaved rel- 
ative after a funeral. If this recording 
fails to start a run on the works of Mark 
Twain, something is wrong with the 
listeners. 


Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens. After 
a brief speech in which Williams assumes 
the role of Dickens introducing readings 
from his own work, we hear episodes from 
Our Mutual Friend, Dombey and Son, and 
Pickwick Papers. Williams is a superb 
interpreter of character and shows mastery 
of a wide range of dialects. His very ver- 
satility and expressiveness are something 
of a handicap in a recording; his inter- 
pretations call for changes in volume 
ranging from a confidential whisper to 
a stentorian bellow or an eldritch screech, 
and changes in speaking rate from solemn 
deliberative slowness to rapid bursts of 
excited utterance. The dialects also create 
a problem for the listener, as does the 
quality of Dickens’ humor, so often polysyl- 
labic, ironic, and allusive. 


You get 


A continuous value! 
Class Subscription 


to Studies in the 
Mass Media 


Save 50%! 1 year’s special 
$35.00 


class subscription (35 
copies of each issue ) 

1 year individual subscription $2.00 
Subscriptions can start with 
October, 1960, issue . . . and will include 

© October: Sunrise at Campobello 
(movie ) 

® November: Macbeth (television) 

® December: Mark Twain Tonight 
(recording) and discussion 
of the use of recordings 

® January: The Sundowners (movie) 

@ February: Special Issue, guide to 

popular periodicals 


VALUES from NCTE! 
TOP VALUE 


Complete Kit for Units on 
Motion Picture Appreciation 


Reg. List Price 


1 year’s subscription to Studies in the Mass Media—8 issues $ 2.00 
1 copy Lewin and Frazier’s Standards of Photoplay Appreciation 4.75 
(the only BASIC TEXT in this field) 

50 single copies of Photoplay Guides to Outstanding 
Motion Pictures produced during the 
past 20 years. Regular $ .30 each. 
Total cost, if purchased separately 


SPECIAL PRICE $7.50 


You save $14.25! 


You get 


each ) 


Special Class Sets! 


Reg. List Price 


1 year class subscription to 
Studies in the Mass Media 
(35 copies of each issue) 

1 copy Lewin and Frazier’s 
Standards of Photoplay 
Appreciation. Basic text. 4.75 

20 sets of 35 copies each of 
selected Photoplay Guides to 
Outstanding Motion Pictures 
produced during the past 20 
years. (700 copies, reg. $.30 


$ 35.00 


210.00 


If bought separately... .$249.75 


SPECIAL NCTE 


SALE PRICE 


$75.00 


look how you save! 


Send your order today to: 


National Council of Teachers of English °|]]° 


508 South Sixth Street 


Champaign, Illinois 
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American 
College Dictionary 


—the most authoritative desk dictionary ever 


published is required or recommended in high 
schools and colleges throughout the United 
States. 

Copyright 1961 


Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in handsome clothbound editions 


$1.95 and $2.95 (giant editions) 
SHH 


Modern Library College Editions 


Paperbound books featuring reliable texts, preferred translations, stimulating 
introductions—fifty-five titles from 65 cents to 95 cents including works by Austen, 
Bronte, Coleridge, Crane, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Emerson, Fielding, Hardy, 
Hawthorne, Homer, Ibsen, Melville, Poe, Swift, Thoreau, Whitman and others. 


Effective English 


by Philip Gerber $5. 


An outstanding integration of reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
skills. “Lucidly written, well-organized . . . eminently readable.”— 
Lionel D. Wyld, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


catalogs available from 
The Educational Department RANDOM HOUSE 
501 Madison Avenue e New York 22,N. Y. 
all prices subject to school discount 


English Program 


ENGLISH SKILLS 


by Hook, Guild, Stevens 


This well-organized series for grades 9-12 is un- 
matched in teaching power. Through study exer- 
cises the student discovers important principles 
for himself and practices their use in an abun- 
dance of exercises. 


LOOK 


at these unsurpassed 
TEACHING AIDS 


TEACHERS’ HANDBOOKS include a detailed 
guide for teaching each topic and Key. 


WORKBOOKS — develop your students’ skill in 
grammar, usage, and spelling. Teachers’ Editions 
also available. 


TESTS — in the texts plus separate tests (and Key). 


Home Office: Boston 
Atlanta 3 


A Complete and Efficient 


for your high school 


LITERATURE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Fresh, exciting, thoroughly readable, these dra- 
matic books offer the best in contemporary and 
standard American and English literature. They 
give students an understanding and appreciation 
of good literature and strengthen and extend 
reading skills. Detailed Teachers’ Handbooks. 


LITERATURE OF ADVENTURE 


Prose and poetry, full of drama, including selec- 
tions emphasizing our American heritage. 


LITERATURE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Depicts achievement in many fields. Extols stand- 
ards by which men live. 


LITERATURE OF AMERICA 


Includes the rise of national literature, Roman- 
ticism, Realism, the 20th Century. 


LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 


Covers Elizabethan, Puritan, Classical, Romantic, 


Ginn Company 


Victorian, Modern periods. 


New York 
Palo Alto 


Chicago 6 
Toronto 16 
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MEETS ALL HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH NEEDS 


Contains all the material your 
students need to build the skills 
to express themselves easily, 
clearly, appropriately. 


This single volume. . . 


... presents all phases of grammar, usage, capitalization, and punc- 
tuation. 


... begins with a study of words and moves on through the sentence 
and paragraph to the whole theme. 


... devotes a generous amount of space to writing research papers, 
precis, and all types of letters. 


... covers each major principle with two sets of exercises. The first 
section begins with easy sentences and progresses to the more 
difficult. The second section contains sentences of greater 
complexity. 


.. reviews thoroughly the diagramming of sentences. 


... provides practice sentences taken entirely from student themes. 
... adheres carefully to the standards of modern American usage. 


School Department 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Chicago Dallas Corte Madera, Calif. 
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HEATH AND COMPANY 


D. C. 


two approaches to 
high school English 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 7th EDITION 
For Grades 7-12 


The authors are Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine, Terino, 
Starkey, and Paige. 


Note the completeness of this program which offers: 
texts, teacher’s editions, teacher’s manuals and answer 
books, practice books, teacher’s editions of practice 
books, and supplementary tests. 


If you have used ENGLISH IN ACTION in your classroom, 
you will have discovered the many features that un- 
derlie the unmatched success of the series. You will 
find an abundance of stimulating and effective exer- 
cises and activities. Drawing upon literature, science, 
the arts, and social studies for exercise material, these 
up-to-date ENGLISH IN ACTION texts possess a very high 
interest quotient. 


HEATH HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 
For Grades 7-12 
Prepared under the direction of Henry I. Christ 


This series is especially designed for teachers who 
want a direct approach to grammar and usage. Here 
is an effective, logival presentation of the fundamental 
structure of English, together with a thorough cover- 
age of usage and a complete program of composition. 


Each HANDBOOK has a teacher’s edition, a teacher’s 
manual, and a complete answer book. A separate book 
of supplementary tests is also available. 
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